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LEIXLIP CASTLE, 
AN IRISH FAMILY LEGEND. 
BY TRE REVEREND R. C. MATURIN. 
The incidents of the following tale are not 
merely founded oa fact, 


period in my own family. The marriage of 
the parties, their sudden and mysterious sepira- 
tion, and their total alieotion from each oiher 
until the iast period of their mortal existance, 
are all facts. [cannot vouch for the truth of 
the supernatural solution given to all these 
mysteries ; bat | must still consider the story 
“4s a fine specimen of Gothic horrors, and can 
never forget the impressien it made on me 
when I heard it related tor the first time among 
ihe many otber thrilling tradition: of the same 
description. . 

The tranquillity of the Catholics ef Ireland 
during the disturbed pericds of 1715 and 1745, 
was most commendable, and somewhat extra- 
ordinary; to enter into an analysis of their 
probable motives, is not at all the object of the 
writer of this tale, as it is pleasanter to state 
the fact to their honour, than at this distance 
sf time to assign dubious and unsatisfactory 
reasons fur it. Many of them, however, show- 
ed a kind of secret disgust at the existing state 


of affairs, by quitting their family residences | 


and wandering about like persons who were 
nncertain of their homes, or possibly expect- 
ing better from some near and iortunate con- 
hngency. 

Among the rest was a Jacobite Baronet, who, 
sick of his uncongenial situation ina Whig 
neighbourhood, in the north —where he heard 
of nothing but ‘ie heroic defence of Londen- 
derry : the barbarities of the French generals ; 
and the resistiess exhortations of the godly Mr. 

Valker, a Presby eran crergyman, to whem 
the citizens gave ‘ibe tithe of * Evangelist ~— 
quitted his paternal resideace, and about the 
year 1720 hired ise castle of Leixhp tor 
three years, {it was then the property of the 
Conollys, who let it to tmenmial tenants); and 
removed thither with bis (amily, which con- 
sisted of three daughters—theic mother Laving 
jong been dead 

The Castle of Leixlip. at that pe riod, possess- 
ed a character of romentic teauty and teudal 
grandeur, sach as few bmivings in lreland can 
claim, and which is totally etlaced 
by the destruction of ils nebie woods ; on the 
destroyers of which the writer would wish 
4 muinstrel’s malison were said.’ Leixlip, 
though about seven ‘ules only irem Dublia, 

bas all the sequestered and pictaresqus charac- 
tey that imaginatien could ascribe to a landscape 
-a hundred miles trom, not only the metropolis. 
an inhabited town. After driving a dall 
mile (an Irish mile) in passing from Lucan to 
Leixlip, the road,—hedged up on one side by 
the bigh wall that bounds the demesne of ihe 
Vesevs. and on the other by low enciosures, 
over whose ragged tops you have no view at 


now, alas. 


4 + 
oul 


all_—at once opens on Leixlip Bridge, at al-) 


mosta right angle, and displays a luxary of 
landscape on which the eye that has seen it 


even im childhood dwells with delighted recol- | 
Leislip Bridge, a rude but solid strac- | 


letion. , it 
ture, projects from a high bank of the Liffey. 
and slopes rapidly to the opposite side, which 
there lies remarkable low. To the right. the 
plantations of the Vesey’s demesne —no ionger 
obscured by walls—almost mingle their dark 


woods in its stream, with the opposite ones ot 


Marshtield and St. Catherine’s. The river is 
scarcely visible, overshadowed as it is by the 
deep, ch and bending i lage of the trees. To 
the left it bursts ontin all the brilhancy of 
light, washes the garden steps of the houses of 
Leixlip, wanders round the low walls of its 
charch-yard, plays with the pieasure-boat 
moored ander the arches on which ihe sum- 
mer-house of the castle Is raised, and then 
loses ite: Sf among the rich woods that once 
skirted those grounds te its very brink. The 
ontrast on the other side. with the loxuriant 
wecvetauon, the lighter and more diversified ar- 
angement of terraced walks, scattered shrub- 
beries. temples seated on pinnactes, and thick- 
ets that conceal from you the sight of ‘he river 
onli! you are onits banks, thal mark the char- 
acter of the grounds which are now the 
property of Colenc! Marley, is peculiarly 
siriking 

Visible above the highest roots of the town. 
though a quarter of a mile distant from teem, 
are the ruins of Conty Castle. a right good o.d 
predatory tower of the stirring times when 
blood was shed hke wate: 
the bridge you catch a glimpse 
{or salmon leap as .t is called) on whose noon- 


4 ¢ 


“ « 


day lustre, or moon-light beauty, probably the | 


rough livers of that age when Conty Castle 


was* a tower of strength.g never glanced an 


eve or cast a thonght, as they clatiered their | 


harness over Leixlip Bridge, or waded through 
the stream belore that convenience was in ex- 
stence 

Whether the solitude in which he 
imbutec 


7 ™ ’ 7 
mreg @on- 


feelings, or whether they had begun to rost 
from Want of collision with those of others, it 
is impossible to say, butcertain it is, that the 
geod Baronet began gradually to lose his tena- 
city in politcal matters: and except when a 
Jacobite friend came to dine with bim, and 
drink with many a significant * nod and beck 
andemile.’ the king over the water ;—-or the 
parisiipriest (good men) spoke of the hopes 
» betler times, and the final euccess of the 


“igi cause and the oid religion ;—or a Jacobite 
servant was heard in the solitade of the large | 
mansion whistling ‘ Charley is my darling,’ io 


which Sir Redmond involuntarily responded in 
a deep base voice, somewhat the worse for 
wear, and marked with more emphasis than 
good discretion ;—except, as I have said, op 
such occasions, the Baronet’s politics like his 


or effort. Domestic calamities, too, pressed 
sorely on the old gentleman—of his three 
daughters, the youngest, Jane, had disappeared 
in so extraordinary a manner in her childhood, 





; and as you pass | 
ot the watertall, | 


to tranquilize Sir Redmond Blaney’s | 


that though it 1s bat a wild, remote family tra- 


, they ore facts them- | ditton, ! cannot help relating it :-- 
eelves, which occurred at no very distant | 


The girl was of uncommon beauty and intel- 
‘ligence, and was suffered to wandeg abont the 
castle with the daughter of a servant, who was 
‘also cailed Jane, as anom de caresse. One 
‘evening Jane Bianey and her companion went 
far and deep into the woods.; their absence 
‘created no uneasiness at the time, as these ex- 
icursions were by no means unusual, ull her 
| playfeliow veturued home alone and weepiag, 
at a very late hour. Her account was, that, in 
' passing through a laae at some distance from 
the castles an ofd woman, in the Fiagulliaa 
| dress(a red petticoat and a long green jacket,) 

suddenty started out of a thicket, and took 

Jane Blagey by the arm: she had in ber hand 
‘two rushes, one of which she threw over her 


shoulder, aad giving the other to the child, | 


motioned her io do the same. Her young com- 
panion, terrified at what she saw, was running 
away, when Jane Blaney called after her— 
‘Good bye, good bye, it is a long time before 
you will see me again.” ‘The girl said they 
then disappeared, and she found her way home 
as she could. An indefatigable search was im- 


inediately commenced--woods were traversed, | 


thickets were explored, ponds were drained-- 
allin vain. The pursuit and the hope were 
at length given up. 
ihe housekeeper of Sir Redmond, having re- 
membered that she left the key of a closet 


where sweetmeats where kept on the kitchen | 


table, returned to fetch it. As she approached 
the door, she heard a childish voice murmur- 
ing—* Cold—cold--coli—bow long it is since 
I have felt a fre '—She advanced, and saw to 


her amazement, Jane Bianey, shrunk to balf 


her usual size, and covered with rags, crouch- 
ing over the embers of the fire. The house- 
keeper flew in terror from the spot, and roused 
the servants. but the vision bad fled. The 
child was reported to have been seeu several 
times afterwards, as diminutive io form, as 
though she had not grown an inch since she 
was ten years of age, and always crouching 
over a tire, whether in the 
kitchen. complaining of cold and hunger, and 
apparently covered with rags. Her existence 
_ it still said to be protracted under these dismal 
circumstances, so unlike those of Lucy Gray in 
Wordsworth’s beautitul ballard : 
Yet sowe will say, that to this day 
She is a living chud— 

have met sweet Lucy Gray 

L pon the lonely wild ; 
O’er rough and sinooth she trips, aloug 

And never looks behind ,; 
Aud hums a solitary song 
Phat whistles in the wind. 


i br } . 
a hat tiery 


The fate of the eldest daughter was more 
melancholy, though less extraordinary ; she 
'was addressed by a gentleman of competant 
fortune and unexcepuiovable character: be was 
a Catholic, moreover; and Sir Richard Blaney 
signed the marriage articles, in full satisfaction 
of the security of iis daughier’s soul, as well 
as of her jointure. The marriage was cele- 


brated at the Castle of Leixlip ; and after the 


bride and bridegroom had retired, the guests | 


st] remained drinking to their future happiness, 


when suddenly to the great alarm of Sir Ked- | 


mond and his friends, joud and piercing cries 


were heard to issue from the part of the castle | 


in which the bridal chamber was situated. 


Some of the more courageous hurried up | 


stairs ; it was too late—the wretched bride- 
groom had burst, on the that fatal night, into 
a sudden aud most horrible paroxysm of in- 
sanity. The mangled form of the uafortunate 
and expiring lady bore attestation to the mor- 
tal virulence with which the disease bad oper- 
ated on the wretched hasband, 


derof his bride. ‘The bodies were interred, 


us soon as decency would permit, and the | 


story hashed up. 
Sir Redmond’s hopes of Jane’s recovery 


were diminishing every day, though he still 


continued to listen to every wild tale told by 
the domestics ; and all his care was supposed 
to be now directed towards his only surviving 
daughter. Anne living in solitude, and partak- 
ing only of the very limited education of Irish 


Ten years afterwards, | 


turret-room or | 


who died a| 
victim to it himself after the involuntary mur- | 
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north of IreJand, to be the most potent in their 
effects. All day long the Crone took care to 
lower the mind of the young to the prop- 
er key of submissive and trem credulity, 
by every horrible story she could relate ; and 
she told them -with frightful and supernatural 
energy. ‘This woman was called Collocue by 
the family, a name equivalent to Gossip in Eng- 
land, or Cummer in Scotiand, (though her teal 
name was Bridget Dease ;) and she verified 
| the name, by the exercise of an unwearied 
| loguacity, an indefatigable memery, and a rage 
for comraunicating and inflicting terror, that 
Spared no victim in the honsebold, from the 
groom, whom she sent shivering to his rug, to 
the Lady of the castle, over whom she felt she 
bad unbounded sway. 

The 3ist of October arrived, the Castle was 
pertectly quiet before 11 o'cieck ; half an 
hour afterwurds, the Collegue and Anne Bila- 
ney were seen gliding ulong a ge that led 
to whatis called King John’s Tower, where it 
| is said that monarch received the homage of 

the Irish Princes.as Lord of ireland, aud which, 
j at all events, isthe most aucient part of the 
| Structure. ‘The Collogue opened a small Joor 
with a key which she had secreted about her, 
| and urged the young lady to hurry on. Anne 
advanced to the poetern,and stood there irreso- 
lute and trembling like a timid swimmer on the 
| bank of an unknown stream. It was a dark 
| autumnal evening ; a heavy wind sighed among 
|the woods of the Castle, and bowed the 
‘branches of the lower trees, almust to the 
_ waves of the Liffev, which, swelled by recent 
| rains, struggled and roared amid the stones that 
obstructed iis channel. The steep descent 
‘from the Castle lay before her, with its dark 
| avenue of elms; a few lights still burned in 
| the village of Leixlip—but from the lateness 
of the hour it was probable they would soon 
be extinguished. 

The lady lingered—* And must I go alone” 
said she, foreseeing that the terrors of her 

fearful journey could be sggravated by her 
more fearful purpose. 
*‘ Ye must o1 all will be spoiled,’ said the hag, 





a 
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shading the miserable ligat, that did not ex- | 


iend its influence above six inches on the path 
cl the victim. * Ye must go alone—and | will 
waich for you here, dear, til! you come back, 


& then see what will come fo you at 12 o'clock.’ | 
* Ob! Col- | 


The unfortunate girl paused. 

logue, Collogue, if you would but come with 

me. Oh ! Collogue come with me, if it be but 
to the bottom ef the Casfe-hil!.’ 

‘drt went with you, dear, we should never 
reach the top of it alive again, for there is 
them near that would tear us both to pieces.’ 

‘Ob! Coilogue, Collogue ! let me tarn back 
then, and go to my own soom—I have advanc- 
'ed too far, andl have done tco much.’ 
| * And thats what you have, dear, and s0 you 
| must go turther, and do more still, vnless, 
wher yOu retury to -g@eer Owe fo0n1, +04u 
would see the likeness of some one instead of a 
bandsome young bridegroom’ 

The young lady looked about her for a mo- 
| ment, terror and wild hope trembling at her 
heart ;—thes with a sudden mpulse of super- 
‘natural courage, she dartedtike a bird from 
the terrace of the castle, the fluttering of her 
white yarments was seen fora few moments, 
and then the hag who hac been shading the 
tickering light with her taunds, bolted the 

postera, and, placing the candle betore a glaz- 
, ed loophole, sat down on a stone seat ina re- 
cess of the tower, to watch the event of the 
spell. It was an hour before the young lady 
| returned ; wheao her face was as pale, and ber 
eves as fixed as those of a dead body, but she 
held io her grasp a dripping garment, a proof 
that her errand had been pertormed. She 
flung it into her cempanion’s hands, and then 


she knew not where she was. 
selt grew terrified at the insane and breath- 
less state of her victim, and hurried her to her 
chamber; but bere the preparations for the 
terrible ceremonies of the night were the 
_ first objects that struck ber, and, shivering at 
the sight, she covered her face with her hands, 
and stood immoveably fixed in the middie of 
the room. 
It needed all the hag’s persuasion (aided 
even by mysterious menaces) combined with 
he returning faculties and reviving cariosity of 
the poor girl, to prevail on her to go through 
the remaining business of the night. At length 
she said, as if in desperation, ‘1 will go 
through with it: but be in the next room ; and 
if what | dread shall happen. I will ring my 
father’s little silver bell which I have secured 


stood panting and gazing wildly about her as if | 
The hag her- | 


assist in applying all the specifics known at 
that day, burnt feathers, &ic. to restore her. 
When they had at length the house- 


were —— was left alone with Anne ; the 
subject of their conferrence mi av 
guessed at, but was not kno Taamidunesene 
afterwarde ; but Aone that aight held in her 
hand, iu the shape of @ Weapon with the use 
of which neither of them was acquainted, an 
evidence that her chamber had been visited by 
a being of no earthiy form. 
This evidence the hag importaned her to 
destroy or remove, bet she persisted. with 
fatal tenacity in keeping it. She locked it up, | 
however, immediately, and seemed to think 
she had acquired a right, since she had grap- 
pled so feartully with the mysteries of futurity, 
to know all the secrets of which that weapon 
might yet lead to the disclosere. But from that 
night it was observed thet her character, her 
my ig even her cogntenance became al- 
tered. She grew stern and soli at 
the sight of os former sceoeasnanattie ee na 
atively forbade the slightest allasion to the. 


| circumstances which had occasioned this mys- 


tericus change. ' 

It was a few days sabsequent to this event 
that Aone, who after dianer had left the Chap- 
lain reading the hfe of Sir Francis Xavier to 
Sir Redmond, and retmned to her own room 
to work, and, perhaps to muse, waa surprized 
to hear the bell at the outer gate ring loudly 
and repeatedly—a sound she had never heard 
since her first residence in ‘the castle ; for the 
few guests who resorted there, came and de- 
parted as noiselessly as humble visitors at the 





| Way there rode up the avenue of elms, which 
we have already mentioned, a stately gentle- 
_man, followed by four servants, all mounted, 
| the two former having pistols in their holsters, 
,and the two latter carrying saddle-bags be- 
| fore them: though it was the first week in 
| November, the dinner hour being one o’ciock, 
, Anne had light enough to noice all these cir- 
|cumstances. The arrival of the stranger 
_ Seemed to cause much, though not unwelcome 
tumult in the castle ; urders were loudly and 
| bastily given for the accommodation of the 
| servants and the horses ;--steps were heard 
; (raversing the numerous passages for a full 
| hour—-then all was still; and it was said that 
| Sir Redmond had locked up with his own 
hand, the door of the room where he and the 
siranger sat, and desired that no one should 
dare ‘v approach it. About two hours after- 
wards, a servant came with orders from her 
Master, to have a plentuiul supper ready by 
eight o’clock, at which he desired the presence 
of his daughter. The family establishment 
was on a handsome scale for an Irish house, 
and Anne had only to descend to the kitchen 
to order the roasted chickens to be well strew- 
¢ with brown sugar, according to the uare- 
ined fashion of the day, to inspect the mixing 
of the bowl of sago with its_allowance of a 
bottle of port wine, and a large handful of the 
richest spices, and to order particularly that 
the pease pudding should have a large lamp 
of cold sait butter styck in its centre ; and 
then, her bousehoid cares being over, to re- 
ure fo her room and array herself in a robe of 
white damask for the occasion. At eight 
o'clock she was summoned to the supper room. 
She caine in, according tu the fashion of the 
limes, with the frst dish; but as she passed 
thiough the anti-room, where the servants 
were holding lights, and bearing the dishes, her 
sleeve was twitched, and the ghastly face of 
ithe Cologue pushed close to hers ; while she 
muttered * Did not [say he would come for 
| you, dear? Anne’s vlood ran cold, but she 
| advanced, saluted her father and the stranger, 





| with two low and distinct revences, and then 
took her place at the table. Her feelings.of 
awe, and perhaps terror at the whisper of ber 
associate, were not diminished bv the appear- 
ance of the stranger ; there was a singular 
_and mote solemnity in his manner during the 
meal. He eat nothing. Sir Redmond appear- 
-ed constrained, gicomy and thoughtful. At 
, length, starting, he said, (without mentioning 
the stranger's name), * You will drink my 
| daughter’s health.” The stranger intimated 
| his wilingness to have that horouar, but absent- 
| ly filed his glass with water; Anne put a few 
drops of wine into hers, and bowed towards 
(him. At that moment, for the first time since 
| they had met, she beheld his face—-it was pale 
| asthat of a corpse. The deadly whiteness of 
(his cheeks and lips, the hollow and distant 
sound of his voice, and the strange lustre of 


females of that period, was left very much te | for the night,and as you have a soul to be saved, | pis large dark moveless eyes, strongly tixed 


the servants. among whom she increased ber 
taste for superstitious and supernatural horrors, 
/toa degree that had a most disastrous effect 
on her future lite. 
Among the numerous menials of the castle. 
there was one * withered crone,’ who had been 
nurse to the late Lady Blaney’s mother, and 


whose memory was a complete Thcsaurus ter- | 


rorum. The mysterious fate of Jane first en- 


her jate mother in one of the apartments ot 
the castle. and muttering to herself—- Wo’s 
me. wo's me ! how little my mother thought 
her wee Jane would ever come to be what 
che is!’ But as Anne grew older she began 


more * seriously to incline’ to the hag’s | 
promises that she could show her her future | 


bridegroom ; on the performance olf certain 
reremouies. which she at first revoited at as 


horrible and impious; but, finally, at the re- : 


peated instigation of the old woman, consented 


to sect apart in. The period fixed opon for the | 
performance of these uuhallowed rites, was. 
now approaching ;--it was near the Sist of) 


| October,--the eventful night, when such cere- 
mnmonies were, andsull are suppesed, in the 





couraged her sister to listen to the wild tales | 
of this hag, who avouched, that one time she | 
saw the fugitive standing before the portrait of | 


, Collogue, come to me at its very first sound.” 

The hag promised, gave her ber last instruc- 
‘tions with eager and jealous minuteness, and 
' then retired to her own room, which was ad- 
| jacent to that of the young lady. Her candle 
had burned out, but she stirred up the embers 
‘of her turt fire, and sat nodding over them, 
and smoothing her pallet from time to time, 
but resolved not to lie down while there was a 
chance of a sound from the lJady’s room, for 
which she herself, withered as her feelings 
were, waited with a mingled teeling of anxiety 
and terror. 

It was now leng past midnight, and all was 
silent as the grave throughout the castle. The 
‘hag dozed over the embers till her head 
/touched her knees, then started up as the 
sound of the bell seemed to tinkle in her ears, 
then dozed again, and again started as the bell 
appeared to tinkle more distinctly ;—suddenly 
she was roused, not by tbe bell, but by the 
most piercing and horrible cries from the 
neighbouring chamber. The crone, aghast 
for the mischief she might bave occasioned, 
hasteped tothe room. Anne was in conval- 
sions, andthe hag was compelled reluctantly to 
cali up the housekeeper, (removing mean- 
while the implements of the ceremony) and 


ne 


| upon her, made her pause and even tremble as 


‘ 


and then with another silent reverence retired 
to her chamber. 

There she found Bridget Dease, busy in 
collecting the turf that burned on the hearth, 
for there was no grate in the apartment. * Why 
are you here ”” she said, impatiently. 

The hag turned on her, with a ghastly grin 
of congratulation, ‘ Did not I tell you that he 
would come for you ”” 

‘1 believe he has,’ said the unfortunate girl, 
sinking into the hage wicker chair by her bed- 
side ; * for never did | see mortal with sucha 
look.” 

‘ But is not he a fine stately gentleman ?” 
parsued the hag. 

‘s He looks as if he were not of this world.” 
said Anne. 

‘© Of this world, or of the next,”’ said the 
hag, raising her bony foretinger, ‘ mark my 
my words,—so sure as ei ite she repeat- 
ed some of the horrible formalities of the 
31st of October)—so sure he will be your 
| bricegrocm.” 
| * Then I shall be the bride of a corse,’ said 
Anne, ‘ for he I saw to-night is no living man.’ 


a 





keeper was dismissed, the door was bolted, and | 


wn cntil many years | 


| peaed to Fear that a Scotsman had arrived io 


house of a great man generally do. Straight- | 








she raised the glass to her lips, she set it down, | 


= 





eee 


soaked, by & to the features she had 

#0 the discovery that . he 
tandaomee thvhgd exer bebehd esd tht’ 
voice, whese sour’ at first was'so strange | 
unearthly, was subdued into a tené of plaintive 
sofines‘whep aidressing her, or whether it is 
impossite @8r two omg persons with anoc- 
capied Seacts to meet: ihe country, and meet 
oftea, te'gaze silentiy oo ihc same streams, 
wander uhder the same trees, and fisten to- 
gether to the widd that waves the branches, 
without experiencing ag asaimilation of feeling 
rapidly succeeding an agsimilation of nb vp 
whetaer it was from ali these causes combiget, | 
bat te less than. a month, Ange heard the.de-. 
claration of the strangers passion with many a 
blash, though without a sigh. He now avowed 
his same and rank. He stated himself to be a 
Scotch Buronet, of the same of Sir Rashard 
Mezwell ; family misfortaces had driven him 
from-bis country, and forever precluded the _ 
possibility of bis return: he had transferred. 
his peopertty te lreland, and pi to Gz hig 
on ag™ emai life. Such was his state- 
ment. “Che couctship.of those days was brief 
and ample. Aane became the wife of Sir 
Richard, and, | believe, they resided with her 
father till his death, when they removed to 
their estate in the north. There they remaio- 
ed for several years, in tranquillity and happi- 
ness, and had a numerots family. Sir Richard's 
conduct was marked by but two peculiarities : 
he not on!y shunned the intercourse, but the 
sight of any of his countrymen, and if be hap- 


the neighbcuring town, he shut himself up till 

assured of the stranger’s departure. The 

other was his custom of retining to his own 

chamber, and remaining invisible to his family 

on the anniversary of the 30th of October. 

The lady, who had her own associations con- 

nected with that period only questioned bim 

once on the subject of this seclusion, and‘was 
then soimuly, and even sternly enjoined never 

tu repeat her inquiry. Matters stood thus, 

somewhat mysteriously, but not unhappily, 

when on a sudden, without anv cause as signed 

or assignable, Sir Richard and Lady Maxwell 

parted, and never more met in this world, nor 

was she ever permitted to see one of her 

children to her dying hour. He continued to 

live at the family mansion, and she fixed ber 

residence with a distant relative, in a remote 

part of the country. Sc total was the disunion, 
that the name of either was never heard to 
pass tbe otier’s lips, from the moment of 
separation until that of dissclulion. 

Lady Maxwell survived Sir Richard forty 
years, living to tne great age of 96 ; and, ac- 
cording to a promise, previously given, dis- 
closed toa descendant with whom she had 
lived,the following extraordinary circumstances. 

She s2id that on the night of the 3ist of October, . 
about seventy-five years before, at the instigation w 
ker il!-advising attendant, she had-wasked-one of 
her garments in a place where four streams met, and 
performed other unhallowed ceremonies under the 
direction of the Collogue, in the expectation that her 
future husband would appear to her in her chamber 
at twelve o’clock that night. The critical mement 
arrived, but with it no lover-like-form. A vision of 
indescribable horror approached her bed, and fiiaging 
at her an iron weapon oj a shape and construction un- 
known to her, bade her ** recognize her future hus- 
band by that.” The terrors of this visit soon depriv- 
ed her of her senses ; but on her recovery, she ° 
sisted, as has been said, in keeping the fearful pledge 
of the reality of the vision, which, on examination, 
appearcd to be iacrusted with blood. It remained 
concealed in the inmost drawer of her cabinet till the 
morning of her separation. On that morning, Sir 
Richard Maxwell rose before day light to joim in a 
hunting party,—he wanted a knife for some accident- 
al purpese, and missing his cwn, called to Lady Max- | 
well, who was still in bed, to-lend him one. The. 
lady, who was half asleep, answered, that in such 9 
drawer of her cabinet he would find one. He went, 
however, to another, audthe next momentshe was 
fully awakened by seeiug her husband present the 
fatal weapon to her throat, and threaten her with in- 
stant death unless she disclosed how she came by it. 
She supplicated for life, aud then, in an agony of hor- 
ror and contrition, told the tate of that eventfu! 
night. He gazed fora moment with a countenance 
which rage, hatred aud despair converted, as she 
avowed, into a lizeness of the demon-visage she had 
once beheld (so singularly was the fatal resemblance 
fubfilled,) and then excia'ming, ** you won me by the 
dewil’s aid, but you shai! ..ot keep me long,” left her 
—to meet no more in this world. Her husband’s se- 
cret was not unknown to the lady, though the means 
by which she becam: possessed of it were wholly un- 
warrantable. Her curiosity had been strongly excited 
by her husband’s aversion to his countrymea, and it 
was so stimulated by the arrival of a Scottish geatle- 
man in the neighbourhood some time before, who 
professed himself formerly acquainted with Sir Rich- 
ard, and spoke mysteriously of the causes that drove 
him from bis country—that she contrived. to procure 
an interview with him under a feigned name, and ob- 
tained from him the knowledge of circumstances 
which embittered her after-life tu iis latest hour. His 
story was this :— 

Sir Richard Maxwell was at deadly feud with a 
younger brother ; a family feast was proposed to re- 
concile them, and as the use cf knives and foras was 
then unknown in the Higblands, the company met 
armed with their dirks for the purpose of carving. 
They drank deeply ; the feast, instead of harmonizing, 
began to inflame their spirits ; the topics of old strife 
were renewed; hands, that at first touched their 
weapons in defiance, drew them at last in fury, and 
Sir Richard m ly wounded his brother. His life 
was with difficulty saved from the vengeance of the 
clan, and he was hurried towards the sea-coast, near 
which the house stood, aid concealed there till a 
vessel could be procured to convey him to Jreland. 
He embarked on the night of the 30th of October, and 
while he was traversing the deck in unutterable agony 
of spirit, his hand accidentally touched the dirk 
whieh he had uncopsciously worn ever since the fatal 
night. He drew if, and praying “that the guilt of 
his brother’s blood might be as far from his seul, us 
he could fling that weapon from his body,” sent it 
with all his strength into the air. This instrument he . 
found secreted in the lady's cabinet, and whether he 
really believed her to have become possessed of it by 
supernatural means, or whether he feared his wife w; 
a secret witoess of his crime, has pot been i 
but the result wae what I have stated. 

The separation took place on the discovery +—fer 
the rest, 

I know not how the truth may be, 





I tellthe Tale as twas told to me. 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 








. BOSTON. 
FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 4, 1€25._ 


—_ 








2eaders must excuse us, if we sometimes oc- 
cupy some little space with matters that affect | 
our own profession, They will not, however, 
find the following letter , from one of the editors 
of the New-York Statesman, destitute of gener- 
alinterest. The liberty to publish a newspaper 
im one’s own hired tenement, which has been as- 
sailed in New-York, is of some consequence to 
the public at large, as well as to the fraternity of | 
editors. 


Albany, Monday, Jan. 24th, 1225. 

Tue two Dromios. I learned at the break- 
fast table this morning, that atguments of counsel 
wou!d be heard at 10 o’clock this day, by his hon- 
our the Chancellor, ov at application of Thomas 
Snowden, proprietor of the National Advocate, 
for an injunction to restrain Mordecai M. Noah 
from publishing and issuing the paper called the 
New-York National Advocate; and as I antici- | 
pated the arguments, pro and con, would afford 
matter of amusement, to me if not for our read- 
ers, 1 resolved to attend, and was not myself dis- 
appointed, however it may be wih: those who 
may read the sketch I propose to give. 

The case was opened by D. B. Ogden, Esq. for 
the applicant, who contended that there was man- 
ifest fraud on the part of Noah, who had himself 
published the advertisement for sale of the paper, 
and accompanied it with a statement from bis 
own pen of the number of its subsc~ibers, the a- 
mount of its patronage, and its probableancome. 
On this statemnent, Snowden fad given for the 
paper, the large sum of $11,500; and then Noah 
immediately adopted a course to destroy the val- 
ve of the establisiment, (which consisted essen- 
tially in its good will,) by publishing another pa- 
per, under the same name, from the same oflice, 
distributing it to the same subscribers, and claim- 
ing the advertising patronage. Mr. Ogden reterr- 
ed to eases Jaki down inthe books, and particu- 
larly-to that of the Wonderful Magazine,reported 
in Vesey, Jun. to show that the good wall of au 
establishment is es iwuch a subject of sale as any 
other property. He contended that there Is no | 
material dificrence between the two papers ; that 
Snowden hed purchased the whole concern ; that 
Nosh, by holding on to the office, 48 Wall-street, 
secured and took possession of advertisements in- 
tended for, the National Advocate, purchased by | 
Snowden : and that the good will of a paper em- | 
braces all facilities for retaining its subscribers 
and advertising patronage. Inthe present case, 
the Guly meaus ot redress was by an lujuncuon 
of chancery, as Noah-is notoriously insolvent. 
and therefore, damages which might be awarded 
by ajury ina court of law, could not be obtained. 

The late Chief Justice, (Spencer) appeared on 
the part of the defendant. This application was 
in lig opinion the most extravrdinary ever made 
tv 4 court of equity : he cousidered it as amount- 
ing to nething mere ner less than an attempt to 
prevent Noal from getting a livelihood by the em- 
ployment of bis talents; aud he considerea the 
epplication quite as incongruous as M would be to 
ask the Cuancellor to transter the talents and 
genius of Noah into the mind of Snowden. In’ 
the first place, the applicant had purchased no 
right to restrain the genius of Noah; he was only | 
the editor of the paper. Mr. Eckford had he- | 
come its proprietor, had transferred all his right 
to trustees, appointed by some political society. 
and those trustees had sold, as the documents 
showed, only the rights ot Mr. Ecktord, which 
did mot include any right tothe building. In 
proof of this, he referred to the extra Advocate, | 
wssued by Noah the morning after the sale, iu 
which be declared he was the lessee of the prem- 
ises, and would immediately issue another paper. 
it had been stated out of doors, that the applicant 
had attempted to oust Noah by recourse to law, | 
but wes defeated. Mr. Ogden rese to observe, 
that such «a repert might have been circulated in 
Albany, but it wae not generally known in New- 
York. Mr. Spencer replied, that it had been 
stated inthe newspapers, byt his learned friend 
was so entirely devoted to his professional busi- | 
ness, thet he did not know what was going on 
around fiim. 

In reply to the charge of fraud, brought against 





cate. 





—_—— 


Cate, 


ing. 


ber. 


Noah by the cpposite counsel, Mr. Spencer re- 
ferred to the advertisements, in which Noah ex- 
pressed his hope thet the old republican party 
would not suffer the paper to be sold, or if they 
did, that they would take means for establishing 
anewone. Snowden knew all this, and knew 
that Lhe bought the tvpes, presses, &c. but no rigiit 
to prevent Noah from printing another paper, 
which he might do, and send it to Whom he pleas- 


ed. J was never a subscriber to either of the Ad- 
vorates, but Ican say, that Snowden is not be- 
hind Neeh in giving epportunity to the public to | 


subscribe, 2s Tam myself in possession of the old | 
Advocate, printed by him. Suppose the editors 
of the Statesman orthe American should think | 
proper tosend their papers to the subscribers of 
the old Advocate, and they should prefer to take 
one or both of them, and discontinue Snowden’s 
paper, Will he come and ask aw injunction against 
these papers, and allege that they are getuny a- 
way the subscribers’ He would be told that it 
wes a fair competition ; that they had a perfect 
right to infuse into their journals ali the interest 
which they could by the exercise of their talents 
and industry, and give them such preponderancy 
usthey could thus obtain. I apprehend that this 
is the true cause of the present application ; that | 
the old Advocate has lost its fascinating qualities 
~-tiat its salt, its humour, its good-natured pleas- 
entry has gone—that the public have discovered 
itis pot the real Simon Pure. This, [doubt not.» 
isthe tree source of complaint, and this is the 
reason Why Noah is getting away the subscribers. 
He was no articie of sale. The charge is, that he | 
lias set up a new paper—he does not publish it as 
Snowde:’s Advocate, but under a new name, and | 
announces himself as editor, the former paper 
having been sold; and be asks, to use hisown 
words, that “those who preter Eckford’s Advo- | 
cate would give me notice.” Jt is not therefore a 
continuance of the old Advocate, but a new work. 
Tallow that a case might arise in which an in- 
Junction should be granted. If, for instance, he 
had issued a paper under the name of the Com- 
liercial Advertiser, sent it to the subscribers of 
that paper, and sentin his bills for payment as 
such, this weuld be good ground for an injunc- 
ten. 

Noah had a particular attachment to the words | 
National Advocate, but he added another word, | 
and announced itas anew paper. No doubt both | 
papers are sent to the old subscribers, and if the 
oll Advocate is worth as much as it was, then no 
injury Is sustained by the publication éf Noah's | 
Advocate. Respecting advertisements which 
-voah is charged with obtaining improperiy, I can- 
not think so. They rest on the same ground as 
tie subscribers. He states the fact—*I publish 
the New-York National Advocate at 48 Wall-st 
—here is the real Simon Pure.” 
vertisements are sent to 43 Wall-street, is it no 


. 





{ 





fraud. 


possib! 


cher 


| duct. 1 
sion, aid the battle brand was yet red with blood, | 
they jad sat down to revise the means of spread- | 
\ing the blessing of knowledge among their pos- 
| terity, and freeing future generations from the | 
evils that oppreseed the:mselves—(applause.) The 
parochial schools which they had founded had in- 
moral, 
whieh had raised the character of our country. Jt 
i had been said by Dr. Johnson, that learning in 
Scotland was like provisions in a besieged city, 
where every man gota mouthfal, but no mana 
‘ There was some truth inthe remark— 
but he would say, that if Jearning was so distrib- 
, uted, it was because it was valued only for its 
utility :every man did not require to be a scholar ; 
each, therefore, obtained merely what was need- 
ed for jis sphere in lite ;and though many in this | 
way get but a mouthful, was it not better that 
learning should be thus divided in proportion to 
man’s wants, than thata few sheuld be overted 
with it, while the great mass were left entirely 
destitute 7--( Applause.) 
| posed by some, that this institution was calculat- 


duced 


belivful. 


fore 


gun 
vreater extent than hitherto. 
with this view, procured the services ofan emi- 
nent scholar from Oxford, who had had _ fifteen 
years’ experience as a teacher, and of whose ac- 
Now if the ad | quirements, in the gentlemau’s presence, he | 
would not speak in the terms he would elsewhere | 


clear that the intention was to have them pub- 
lished in Noah’s Advocate ? P thy 
whole case, 1 cannot doubt that the object of this 
application was to prevent a fellow citizen from 
| employing his talents for his own benefit. If 
Noah had obtained a portion of patronage, it was 
' from a belief that he had been severely dealt witb 
in this business, and that an attempt had been 
made to deprive the public of his useful labors. 
An injunction would be seriously injurious to him, 
and ought not, at any rate, to be granted without 
giving him the opportunity of ahearing. 
Mr. Ogden, in reply, denied that the object, in 
|usking the injunction, was that of putting a stop 
to what the gentleman was pleased to call the 
ne ‘useful labors of Mr. Noah, or to restrain his gen- 
jus, his wit, or his talents. 
that his labors may have been of much public 
benefit, and that his cominents on private charac- 
ter may have been of service to individual gentle- 
men. On this point he would concede all the op- 
posite counsel would be disposed to ask. The | 
facts were, that Noah had set forth in the adver- 
tisement a full and flattering account of the ad- 
vantages the paper possessed, and the moment it 
i was sold he lad pursued a systein to destroy it, 
| which was manifestly fraudulent. 
ferred to Noal’s extra, sent forth the morning 
after the sale, in which, he announced that he 
would immediately publish # paper under the 
same title, from the same place, and send it to the 
same subscribers asusual ; aud also calling upon 
our advertising friends, and owr subscribers, and 
promising a continuation of the National Advo- 


On aview of the 


He would not deny 





Mr. Ogden re- 


We do not wish to suppress his useful la- | 


7 


Levucation in Scorrann. 


e, from the nature of the case, to prove 
the amount of damages, and if we could, nothing 
could be recovered, on account of the notorious 
insolvency of the aygresser. 
‘refused, Snowden must sufior an irreparable loss, : 


bors, nor to prevent bim from benefiting the state | 
or the character of individuals. 
if he pleases, “The Genuine Republican,” or | 
| What paper he pleases except the National Advo- 
Tie question is whether the one he now 
publishes is not intended to destroy the purchased 
rigits of Snowden, and therefore a 
The injury sustained cannot be recovered 
, by recourse to a court of law, as it would be im- 


Let him publish, { 


manifest 


{t-an injunction ts 


(ashe has bought a property at the enormous 
price of $11,500, the value of which consists, 
not in materials, but in the good will of the pa- 
trons of the paper,which Noab is daily undermin- 


Mr. Spencer made a few explanatory observa- 
tions, and the papers were then handed to the 
Chancellor. 





A new Academy, 


for the justruction ef boys in classical literature, 
was opened at Edinburgh en the first of Novem- 


The ceremony of instituting the classes, 


which consisted of about 400 boys, took place in 
presence of the directors and a great number of 
spectators, among whom were many gentleman 
of rank and talent. 


Suc Walter Scott was m the 


The following is given in one of the 


Scotch papers as the substance of an address Le 
delivered on the occason. 


Sir Walter rose, and addressed the meeting tn 
aspeech of considerable length, which abounded 
) in happy strokes, 

of applause, 

Scotland, and before such an assembly as the 

present, it could not be necessary to enlarge on 
the advantages of education. Our forefathers lad 
shown their sense of its importance by their con-— 


and drew forth repeated peals 
He began by observing, tbat in 


While the country was torn with convul- 


,ed to injure the Old High School. 
most sincerely, on the part of himself and the oth- 
er directors, abjure every such imtention. 
obvious thatthe seminary trom the great eularge- 
ment of the town, could not be perfectly adapted 
to the wants of secicty at present. P 
suitable to the city when it was one-sixth part of 
its present size, could not be so suitable now. | 
Syvsteins of education were progressive 2 and it 
would be as absurd in us to bind ourselves down 
to the modes and the institutions established two | 
centuries ago, as it would be to hinagine that our 
own plans would not be superseded by the im- ' 
provements of future times. The High School 
Was entitled to respect and veneration for the 
; good jt had done. 2 
itawakened, gave it advanteges which anew 
seminary could not possess. 
was confident, that no little jealousies would ex- | 
jxt between the establishments. 
erly ep bererable enuiation, which wouid be 
beneheial to buth—they weula endeavour to rival 
Leach other in forming accomplished scholars— 
men who would be 4 credit to the teachers, them- | 
selves and their country. 
alintention of the directors, that this institution 
_shoutd he under the same management as the | 
‘other, but from circumstances unnecessary to 
repeat, this purpose had been abandoned. And 
, perhaps it was better for the public the thing had 
| so fallen out: as under the existing arrangement, 
| the feeling of emulation would be more active. 
The security was the greater for each institution, 
that Palinures would not nod at the helm, when 
he saw another likely to gain the port be- | 
applause.) | 
They had made some additions to the course | 
adopted at the High School, but in no case had 
they introduced changes trom a mere love of in- | 
novation. 


him. 


orderly, and industrious habits, 


It had been hastily sup- 
He could 


It was 


What was 


jis age and the associations 


It had heem the origin- 


(Much laughter and 


It was a partof their plan to lay a | 
foundation for a thorough knowledge of the Latin | 
Janguage, by the mort precise and careful study 
of its fundamental priuciples. 
meant to conjoin the study of Greek, to be be- 
at an early period, and prosecuted to a 
The directors had, 


With this they 


employ. At no moment was the study of that 
beautiful language so interesting as at present, 
when the people among whom it was sti!l in use, 
were again, as he ardently hoped, about to eman- 
cipate themselves from slavery and barbarism, 
and take their rank among free nations.— Peals 
of applause.) But it had been justly remarked, 
that the study of the classics had some times led 
to the neglect of our own language, and that some 
scholars could express themselves better in Latin 
than in English. To avoid this error, an Eng- 
lish teacher was added to the institution, who 
was to teach the boys the principles of grammar 
and composition, and to connect with this a 
knowledge o1 the history of their own country-, 
He would have our youths taught to venerate the 
patriots and heroes of our own country along 
with those of Greece and Rome 
history of Bruce and Wallace, . as well as of 
Tiiemistocles and Cesar, and to be as perfect in 
the story of Flodden and Bannockburn, as in 
tha: 
With all these were to be enjoined instruction in 
writing and arithmetic, and in the elements of | 
“mathematics. Adverting to the building, he ob- 
served, that the planning of the work had been 
a labour of love to the architect, who had devot- 
ed extraordinary 
With ornament as 
The moucy had been laid out with the utmost 
economy, and if they could not boast of richness | 
of ornament, they had the beauty which depend- 
ed on symmetry and elegance of design. 
| concluding, Sir Walter addressed himself to the- 


to know the 





of Platea and Marathon. (Great applause.) 





jgins to unite accommodation 
fr as their funds would admit. 


eee tee ee 


Ine 


beys ina strain of happy and affectionate ex- | 


hortation, He told them that a good education | 
was one of the greatest sources of happiness in | 


life—that whatever they might be, and in what- 
ever station their lot might be cast, they would 
feel its value; and if they were diligent, and ac- 


| quitted themselves well in their tasks, they would 
} feela pleasure greater than any future good for- 
‘tune in life conld bestow. 


He conciuded by 


joining inthe prayer, that the Almighty might | 


| bless the institution. 


partook of a dinner, which was followed with 
‘song, music and sentiment. 


| Fach varied grace o’ nature’e face wi? peerless art he 





But he hoped, and | 


They minst feel 


' 


oe 


‘read and no less extensively admired. 





Birvru Day or Berns. The New-York | 
“ Burns Club” celebrated the birth day of the | 
Scottish bard on the 25th inst. A numerous and | 
highly respectable company were present, and | 


The two pieces be- | 
low were written for the occasion—the first by | 
J. Be Sheys—the second by Jolin Greham. 
BURNS. 

Oh ! breathe his name with rev’rence deep, 
Aud never mar his matchless song ; | 

Aud hail him in your dreaming sleep 
Where glory leadshis shade along! 

Oh ! keep the sweetest flowers for him, 
That spread in summer's transicnt ray ; 

To deck the goblet'’s sparkling brim, 
To soothe his spint far away! 


O’er arm no useless tablet raise.— 
With Nature’s selfhis fame shall bloom ; 
The tongues of earth speak out his praise, 
The wide world be his glorions tomb! 
He lives where Preedom wakes the fight— | 
He lives where Love and Feeling plead j 
Around the board each sour is bright, 
To gild the wreath to him decreed. 


| 

On winding Ayr’s green, hallowed side, 

Though scotia’s genius proudly roams, { 
Creation hails the MAN with pride— 
The Port has a thousand homes, 

While time his blessed name endears, 
While nature to his memory turns. 

lis ruin’d Harp, bedeck’d with tears, 


Should be the epitaph of—Rurne! 


grew 


THE BARD OF CALEDONIA. 
Air—You Burn Side. 

This night, while Scotia’s hills aud Cales in cheerfu’ 
echoes tell. 

Mow high the note in praise of worth the bard's ad- 
mirers SWe li 

Columbia's woods stall rig, her hills, an’ dales, an’ 
a’. 

For dear she lo’es the bard o° Caledonia. 

O, where's the heart (hat heaves a Lreast, but Robin's 
witching sane, 

Can melt to love. cen warm to war, or cheer the hale 
bight lang: 

And oh! when far free hame, its charms we feel them 


ra] . 


For nane sae sweetly sings 0° Caledonia. 


drew, 
The Baca wi’ time shall last. to bless the 
wond’ring view ; 
‘ud fame wi’ ceaseless breath her loudest note shall 
blaw, 
To him. the matchless bard o° Caledonia. 
The guilefu’ knave, where’er he jurk’d, whate’er the 
~ mask he wore 
Me traced him out, he dragg’d him forth, his mask in- 
dignant tore : 
ut ave flung mercy’s veil o’er honest frailty’s aw ;— 
Sic worth was his. the bard o° Caledonia. 
How bold his strain to freedom tun’d, the patriot 
strikes the Ivre ; 
Its sounds are perfect heaven aboon when beauty’s 
charms inspire ; 
When tan’d to mirth an’ wit, each ijk-rins flee’d awa, 
Sae sweet his sang. the bard o° Caledonia. 


Now drink to Scotia’s darling bard, in bumpers rinin’ 


o'er. 

Let every heart his worth admire ; oh, feel it to the 
Core ’ 

Go, fame. your loudest note to earth's last limits 
blaw, 


To Burns, the matchless bard o’ Caledonia. 








Eager through glery’s brilliant course to run ; 
That the bright goal is gained—the prize thus early 


Which to maturer years mig? t owe their birth ; 


How blest are they who quit this chequer’d scene of 
To hear the new made Bride, the envied fair ; 


Checking each pulse of bliss Hymen had waken’d 


The happy slumberer sunk to calm repose, 
And ’scap’d those chilling blights the heart too often 


Since none can tell th®exact appointed hour, 


Whether Death crush the oak, or nip the opening 


| ment was produced in Washington, in conse- 
quence of Mr. Booth having refused te play, af- 
ter he was announced in the bills, and that he 
left Washington without offering an apology or 
explanation. 
editor of the Washington Gazette, in justification 
of his conduct. ! 


noying bustle of public life, and not feeling con- 
scious of any impropriety committed towards 
the Audience in leaving Washington so suddenly, 
I had hoped to meet afew days quiet, when a 
Letter is sent enclosing an Address to Mr. L. J. 
B. Booth, with accusations against him of a de- 
signed insult to the public. 
perceive a Jatent attermpt to musconstrue my 


of the Jlth instant. 


| public would be offended, 1 looked for their ap- 
' probation in refusing tamely to be duped by the 


| any change, except in the personation of my in- 


, could not get my money. 


justification, seems necessary to recount howev- 
| er. 


| gagement inthe Boston Theatre. 
| night and a benefit. 


| be paid nightly. 


i two. 





Tue Hovur little 


oF Deatu. A_ beautiful 
have their time to fall,” has been extensively 
The fol- 
lowing verses, suggested by it, and written as 
au answer, do not reach the pathetic sublimity of 
iheir predecessor, though they are not without 
merit. 

True,—all we know must die,— 
Though none can tell the exact appointed hour ; 

Nor should it cost the virtuous heart a sigh, 


| Whether Death crush the oak, or nip the opening 


flower ? 
The Christian is prepared, 
Though others tremble at the honrof gleom ; 
His soul is always ready on his guard, 
Ilis lainps are lighted *gainst the bridegroom come. 
It matters not the time, 
|; When we shailend our pilgrimage below ; 
Whether in youth’s bright inorn, or manhood’s 
prime, 
Or when the frost of age has wither’d o'er onr brow ! 
The child that blossom’d fair, 
And look’d so lovely ea its mother’s breast 
(Fond source of many @ hope, and many a praver!) 
Why murmer that it sleeps, where all at last must 
rest? 
Spatch’d from a world of wo, 
(‘Shere they must suffer inost, who longest dwell | 
It vanish’d like a flake of early snow, 
That melts into the sea, pure as from Heaven it fell ! 


@ 
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The youth whore pulse beats high, 
Why should we shed a tear, or breathe a sigh, 


won? 
Unstain’d by many a crime, 


. . : 3 . 
In summer's earliest bloom, in morn:- 3's prime, 


earth? 
And shall no tear be paid, 


On whose fond heart Death’s withering hand is 
laid, 


there ? 
Joy scatter’d roses, while 


In Death’s embrace ;—e’er love withdrew his smile, 


knows. 
Yes! all we know must’ die— 


Why need it cost the virtuous heart a sigh, 


flower ? 








THE GREEN ROOM. 
Our readers will doubtless recollect the state- 
nent made a week or two ago, that, some excite- 


He has sent the following to the 


Sir,—Secluded now from the tiresome and an- 


With regret I could 


motives for not appearing on the stage, the night 
So far from deeming the 


Manager of the Theatre. The performances of 
the evening might have been without :ny aid, or 


dividual character. Mr. Scott could have acted 
it. The reason | did not, was a sufficient one. I 
The history of my en- 
gagement in Washington world only weary and 
disgust the public, as the remembrance of it now 
does me. One pertion of the facts, for my own 


To mect the wishes of the Washington Man- 
ager, I postponed, and at last have lost, an en- 
I went from 
Philadelphia to Washington to act for $50 per 
As I had no guarantee for 
the engagement, it was agreed my money should 
] was to have acted (as is usual 
with an auxiliary) four nights in the week. I 
yielded to limit the number of the first week to 
Eight, nine days passed ere I could re- 
ceive any money, and that, after prevarication 
and deceit of the grossest kind being used to- 
wards me. I had actually to borrow money of 
Mr. Fowler to settle my account at Queen’s. A 
third night (Monday the 10th) I acted.and though 
a promise, almost amounting to an oath, was 
given to me, that the arrears should be paid up: 
forty dcllars were ail the Treasurer brought me! 
Had the houses failed, excuses were admissible ; 
Laut withthe preceding week, and the Monday 
night, upwards of $1500 were taken—yet my 
scanty remuneration could not be vbtained. 1 
felt indignant and resolved to act no more, unless 
honesty was used towards me. Wednesday was 
designed for ny next representation (Mr.and Mrs. 
Barnes being solely announced tor the Tuesday,to 
prove which, see bilis and advertisements of Mon- 
day, 10th) when,on going out cf the Theatre,] saw 
on its front tue bili announcing Town and Coun- 
iry, forthe next night. Mr. Agg was not to be 
seven that night. On reaching my apertment I 
Wrote tu that gentleman, (which letter, 110 doubt, 
he possesses now,) my resolve not to act unless 
the debt due to ine was paid, or security of some 
respectable person produced for its ultimate set- 
tlement. ‘This letter 1, myself, gave to Mr. Din- 
more, his nominal Treasurer, between 10 and 
il the next morning, first reading to him the con- 
tents, and advising tim directiy to apprise his 
employer—stating also that I should act, if my 
wishes were complied with—otherwise certainly 
and solemnly I would not. I was in the Theatre 
aud ready. I wasin front of the House and took 


the opinion of several spectators, whe instead of 
saying J had behaved ill towards them, highly | 


approved of my conduct, and wished me to come 
on the stage, aud state publicly then and there 
ty reasons. This, some over-ruled, because a 
tumult might ensue, and any performer address- 
ug the audience from the stage, without sanction 


of the managerial monarch, commits a breach of 


the peace as they cali it; and a broken head 
trom the staff of a police officer I did not wish 
to risk myself, og see cthers risk for me. 

Judging, perbaps wrongly, but not intentionally 
that the whole audience knew my motives for 
Wwiihdrawing, 1 deemed it useless to prolong my 
sojourn in the city at an expense I could not hon- 
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just, I must suffer it ; if not, ‘twere 
orism used by Plautus be first heede 
“ Qui lterum incusat probi, cum ipsum se tutuari 


Hoping enough has been stated, and nots 


















much for patience, I am, sir, 
’ Youe’s respectful : 
' J. B. BOOT 
Mr. Cooper is now performing at W: . 
with Mrs.J. Barnes. =~ 





Mr. Burroughs is at the Park Theatre, 
York, where he commenced his secend ex, 
ment in the parts of Octavian and 

Mrs. Henry, for whom the public s 
was considerably awakened in conseqnpe 
severe iudisposition. bas partially recovered @ 
appeared on Monday evening, as Zulieka ig 
splendid new. piece, the Bride of Abydos. Ti 
piece was performed last evening for the ty a 
tme. : 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIO ms 
FRANCIS COSTARD, 0:8. M. ~ “ 

“ By Gar !—here’s Monsieur Tonson come agnig® T 
Mr. BucxixenHam—lIn your last paper he 







served that Mr. Costard has again py 
self before the public, and ‘ foamed oug’ hj 
quantity of muisrepresentation and blgck 
We now answer Mr. Costard’s piess 
“the Bachelor’s nest in Swallow Afiee: 













reasons. 1. Because our worthy . 

brother, Mr. Diedrich Vandezspeigle, jijigheans “ENE W 
having gone to the Havana to purchisedimed te, bt 
of cigars for the use of the Ciub. 2, ] Wm ly 


Mr. Costard has traduced ourselves. 
The first mistatement of Mr. Costasd 
he denies being expelled the Club in @ 
1809, and then very composedly calls himheelf § 
very clever, well-meaning, discreet gentleman 
For the truth of all this he invokes—what: 
why—only an out-landish Greenland $i 


called Torngarsuk. Notwithstanding 2 ; 









flummery, however, Mr. Costard 

clever feliow, but he must have alter 
he was expelled from our Club. That he Was ie 
expelled he now uiterly denies—sure,Mr. Primi 
he is “ distract”—what !—deny he once Siiiaas 
ed to the Bachelor's Club and was expelléd fr. | 
paying his addresses to Catherine ] cAllister. 
Why—by our Mace! I shall soon expect Me.” 
Costard will be ready to believe, By 

“ That water will, 
“ With much more ease run up, thau down a hil” 

If any one has any doubts about the 
pulsion of the said Francis, he may call at 
Club-Room, where he will find it recorded in th 
749 page of the XX XVIII. Vol. of our records. — 

Next—Mr. Costard says that his sweet reg 
spouse will callon Mr. Vanderspeigie, and settle: 
the account with him in ia persona, if he | 
will give his address. This, Mr. Printer, lookg 7 
rather shy on the part of Mr.Costard. What! | 
leave his swect wife, his dear rib, “ Heaven’s last 
best gift to man !” to contend with a man of ¥ 
Vanderspeigie’s strength and prowess ? “ Alas 
poor Yorick!” But Mr. Cestard has had, we’ 
suppose, some “ convincing proofs,” of Madam’s | 
ability in “ that sort of thing,” and so he is only” 
to be her “ second” in case Mr. Vanderspeigi¢e 
accepts the challenge. We will answer, how- ’ 
ever, for our absent Brother that he will accept: 
the challenge of Mrs. Costard cn the following’ 
conditions, viz. “- 

Ist. Mrs. Costard shall, on the morning of the” 
meeting, cut off one inch of her finger nails. * 
2nd. Mrs. Costard shali fling noniud. 4 
3d. Neither Mrs. Costard nor her d 4 
second shall use “ Cologne Water” op the oe” 
casion. a 

Mr. Costard next says, that Fanni has promis 
ed that President Brown will turn Mr. Vander y 
speigle out of the Club. This we know to be @ & 
most outrageous forgetting of the truth, for F wa 
is how In our presence, and denies, upon the | 
great oath, that he ever knew or saw a inan by 
name of Costard in all his life. And furthers 
more we now say, that Mr. Vanderspeigle is ont 
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of our respected and worthy members. oe 
With regard to the disturbance in Swallow 4 
Alley, we have hitherto been silent out of pity ; 
| and commiseration for Mr. Costard—but as he | 
| has now pushed _us beyond endurance we are | 
under the painful necessity of “ letting the cat 
eut of the bag.” The true account of the dig- | 
turbance is this. Mr. Costard not entirely relish- 
ing the bliss and happiness of his own fireside, 
had stationed himeeif opposite a window of our: 
Club-Room, so that he might enjoy if it were: 
only a glance of these pleasures, in which he 
was no longer permitted to participate. -In thi€4 
situation he was discovered by his sweet- 4 
helpmate aud forthwith received a very | 
vociferous invitatien to accompany ker 
| Mr. Costard was so intent upon feasting his eyes 
upon the peace and harmony of a “ Bachelor’s 
Paradise,” that he heeded not the invitatien, end 
so his “ dear rib,” “ Heaven’s Jast best gift te 
man,” immediately pitched battle. Mr. Cos 
in the first “ set-to” received “ a sinker” on thes 
“ bread-basket” and his “ box of domino 
| Siatooned like the clack of a grist-mill. “Ge 
' Jerry,’ shouted a Corinthian who was passing=ay 
and in a minute the whole Alley was in an up- 4% 
roar. The tumult at last subsided, and Mr. Cos™ 
ard was conducted to his home by his triumphant 
wife. Thus, Mr. Privter, the whole disturhance 





esly afford. The following morning, therefore, I 
proceeded to Baltimore, where, on my arrival, my 
finances informed me by my Washington con- 


; a _ ; tract, 20 dollars bona fide cash were lost to me and 
pocia by Mrs. Hemans, commencing “ Leaves | 


_ my assigns, exclusive of I don’t know how much 


in expectation. 

Be assured, Sir, there is not a performer on this 
continent, more unwilling to offend or displease 
the pubiic, than he who now writesto you. I 
know the public reciprocates with me in good 
feeling, and that they would rather miss seeing 
meon the stage, than see me there the dupe of 
fraud and treachery. Commencing this, I did 
notintend to swell its limits over a dozen lines, 
aid yet have strayed beyond all reasonable bounds 
allotted to a narrator. 

Again, I must disclaim the allegation of wishing 
to deceive the audience, or treat them with disre- 
sect. My endeavors on the stage, 1 had hoped, 
suificiently elicited my desire to punctually fulfil 
my duty towards my censors and my patrons. 
When laboring under disease and suffering pain, 
bodily and menta', | never framed excuses, but 
acted througii, rather thaa disappoint ;—and often 
outaf my ard exruings, previously saved, have 
poid the ¢. teiencies of a night’s receipt, and 
ever wie 4, but rather acted better, to convince 
iM tiose argund, I was buoyed up from sinking, 


by au internal and eternal power. 


; epuse 


| «wrmed opprobrium is to be flung upon me; if 


Bccrus? absent, lam toendure detraction—be- 
} broke the artful meshes of the snarer’s 
as. preferred the savour of my crust at home, 
’ aid for, to dainties abroad, I could not af- 


inless my earnings were defrayed, I am in- 





was owing to the sweet-tempered Mrs. Costard. = #7 
We have now done, . Printer, and Mr. xe 
'Costard may write himself tired if he pleases, 3 
without distarbing us. Le = 
Mr. Costard’s philippic, against our ‘ Ancient | 
and Honorable Fraternity,’ will, we are persuad- ~~ 
ed, pass by like the idle wind, unheeded and un- ~ 
seen. OxzapiaH Brown, President. 
GamaniEL Snaces, Secretary. , q 
Swallow-Alley, Jan: 29, 1825. y 
Bachelors” Club met this evening, President § 
Brown in the Chair. i 
Voted, unanimously, that the above “ State-.j 
ment of Facts” signed by the President and See ; 
retary, be presented to Joseph T. Buckingham 
Esq. (*) and that he be requested to publish 
same in the New-England Galaxy. 3 
A true copy—-4ttest, G. Snaeges, Sec’y. a 
* Esquire ! In the absence of the editor, we 
respectfully ask of his most excellent and partl 
cular friend Governor Eustis,whether honour and © 
gratitude do not reproach him for suffering ow 
‘master to remain longer without a justice's 
| commission, when the distinguishing title appe “4 
taining to such commission, has heen almost uni- 
versally bestowed upon him by individuals, ag’ 
well as by several learned societies, beside the™ 
Bachelor’s Club, and when, too, as His Excellency 
must very well know, every other editor in 
literary emporium, is an Esquire, and one of | 


them is an Honorable. PRINTER'S DEVIL. 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


Sessa 


‘COUGHING. 
When all around the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson’s saw. 
Shakespeare. 

There never was a time within the reccollec- 
tion of the oldest inhabitant of the town when 
people were so mnuch annoyed with colds. It is 
really astonishing how fashionable coughing has 
become since the appearance of the present moon. 
Old and young, beautiful and ugly, married men 
and bachelors,appeai to be engaged in a rivalrous 
exhibition of the clearness of their pipes; and in 
every assembly there is such an incessant wheez- 
ing kept in all sorts of keys, that one would al- 
most imagine he was it a hospital for hens afilict- 
ed with the pip. At no place does there appear 
te be more strenuous efforts made for distinction, 
than at church. People were considerably em- 
barrassed the last Sunday at P *s, to which 
throat to award the palm. The performance com- 
menced immediately after the tolling of the bell, 
by a stout rosy-gilled bachelor in claret, who 
barked very heavily and emphatically in the low- 
est ground bass. He was followed by a litte 
cream-faced fellow whose frizzled head just peep- 
ed out of an overwhelming Scotch plaid, in the 
tone of a chicken just broke loose from the shelt. 
The next throat that took it up, belonged to a 
hearty and hale Benedict of a Brownish complex- 
ion, who brayed like the ass that poked his bead 
iuto the meetinghouse, and so much disturbed the 
preacher that the congregation were obliged to 
gei up and insist that one should speak at a time. 
He was followed by an elderly lady in a Leghorn, 
who shook so much in the operation that the 
whole pew was strewed with false curls. The 
burdon of the song was now supported by a new- 
jy married couple in the form of a catch, who 
conversed very agreeable in coughs, and appar- 
ently acted over an evening of their courtship in 
dumbd show. This exhibition went off so «well, that 
the whole congregation were stimulated to fresh 
exertion, and the thin piping of the children, min- 
gling with the boisterous growl of the bachelors, 
and the monotonous wheezing of married people, 
rormed a tremendous chorus that nearly shook the 
church io its foundation. 

It is astonishing how far fashion willgo. One 
woul! imagine that when our Sephomores had 
ruined their eye-sight with glasses to appear 
learned, and destroyed their health by wearing 
Madam Cantelo’s stays to be well shaped, aud 
shaved their scalps to be bald-headed and strik- 
ing, that they would begin to feel contented. But 
no. Finn gained so much applause by coughing 
in the character of Beayp Shatterly, that the 
whole city lias been set agog. Every body is 
trying to imitate him. The other day a friend 
caugittme by the button and without more ado 
coughed very obstreperously in my very face— 
* Trat’s the cut, says he. 

What > 

’ i > 


Corn 
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ult ogh,ugh ! The true Shatterly cough. 
ican dow better than any man in town ;damme! 
Another port of the fopp ry of this present 
fasion is tie wearing of pocket handkerchiefs 
over the chin. ‘Ve can searcely meet a man in 
sires t is mouth— 
a vo aely biggin bound. 
I «x<cetenttime for designating Snuff-tak- 
€ os telt> vnpose the proposed tax ; for this 
tat wibrines alltheir pocket band- 
k ‘ros ate veew.)©6 oT think, however, the prac- 
t and idecalfor tying a dirty rag around 
@ otra and teeth is net going to keep his 
conga dow? iis throat, if he wants it to come up. 
Iu fact. Mr. Editor, I think this whole fashion 
ef coughiig and muzzling ought to be deprecated 
hy every honest man inthe community ; and J 


LAs 
: ‘is 


. 
acislt 


hope they will be induced to renounce the whim | 


as soonas possible. And IT trust also, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that you will aid me in accelerating their 
notions; for wher we young fellows undertake 





a thing, we make it go, damme.” X. 
P.s. “Infallible Coven Daops” for sale by 
me. 
HOG-?TLLING. 
Scene—A heath—Enuter two Witches. 
ist Witch. “ister, where hast thou been ? 
2d Witch. Kuling swine. Machein. 


Tiere is no rural occupation that is fraught 


It was considerably after dusk on a squally eve- 
ning towards the close of December 1824, that an 
eminent Hog-killer was returning home, after hay- 
ing hung up a number of hogs by the hind legs in 
the neighbouring village. ‘There were two ways 
| by which he could attain his dwelling: Firstly, 
| the common road, which proceeded in a circular 
| direction: Secondly, a blind wagon path running 





a direct line to his house. Divers reasons made 
it a matter of some little consideratien, which 
| course to pursue. 
one that did not bear the most unexceptionabie 
of characters; not but what it was a quiet, dis- 
creet and respectable wood in the day time ;_ but 
like some metropolitan bachelors, clouds rested 
upon its evening character which did not blacken 
it at other times. It was in the vicinity of a pes- 
tilent rivulet that derived its existence from the 
veins of Mother Brook; so 1.amed from an old 
[Moll] Pitcher that had been dipped in its water 
for witchcraft in olden time. And moreover, it 
was currently alleged that said witch still haunt- 
| ed the wood in the form of a grey partridge, at 
| which some of the oldest gunners of the place had 
| discharged their blunder-busses in vain, as she sat 
glowering upon them from the bough of a blasted 
oak. And furthermore, people had ventured into 
unfavourable speculations concerning the char- 
acter and motives of divers persons seen lurking 
abou: it at suspicious hours,—which speculations 
were in a manner proved to be correct, from the 
fact of certain shops having been broken open 
and pilfered in an unaccountable manner. All 
these things, not tv mention an occasional jackeo- 
lantern,that whilome had been seen bobbing about, 
its entrance in sweaty dog-day evenings, were re- 
volved in the mind of the worthy Hog-killer and 
carefully weighed and examined. To be sure, he 
had frequently passed through the place early in 
the morning, and also with company after dark ; 
| but never alone on such a cloud-scudding, witch- 

like, kind of an evening. Nevertheless, when he 
| considered that he bore his professional tools with 





} 





| him, and if any thing molested him he could treat 


it as he did the hog—that is, throw the noose over 
its snout, stick it and bowse it upon a tree to cool, 
and aided, perhaps, by a desire of partaking of his 
supper as soon as convenient, he did not hesitate 


quid of tobacco, and throwing his basket over his 
shoulder, he proceeded onward into the frowning 











ces 


confines of the wood. 


| ‘There is something in the solitude and drear- 
| ness of a forest, particularly in the evening, that 


is calculated to awaken strange and disagreeable 
feelings in the breast. A kind of indefinite ap- 


accelerate the steps of a man who would not 


shrink from seizing Be!zebub himself by the ears | 
I have niyselt, experi- | 


in the face of open day. 
enced it, when a graceless lad of some dozen 
years, I have been beguiied too far into the wood 


in search of bird’s eggs, and found the shades of 


] 


in this enlightened and liberal age, every facility 


evening settling upon the surrounding scenery be- | 


| fore IT turned my lingering steps toward home. 
But a Hog-KILver is necessarily a manofstur- | 


dy grain. He who is accustomed to enter a 
sieze a choleric hog by the snout, and in spite of 
his teeth souse him into a tub of scalding water, 
is not to be intimidated by trifles. 
the subject of this story acknowledges, that when 
about middle way in the wood he descried a tall 
object, moving round and round in an invisible 
circle,like a horse in a mill ; he began to think tiat 
if he ever allowed himse!f to be frightened, this 
Was 8 time for indulgence. What in the name of 
every thing wonderful could be the motive of a 


sty, ' 


Nevertheless | 


| taking this position other joints be formed, and 


_ and these new joints be prepared fora is- 
| through an otherways impervious wood in nearly | «cogging og sn 


\ ' fire and brimstone, it could be easily shown, the 
The wood in question was | 


{ 
in his course of proceeding, but taking a fresh 





| peet for a time to remain in the land of the liv- 
| prehension weighs upon the mind of the least su- | ; 
| perstitious, and the moaning of the wind, or the 
'suddea iustling of leaves, the chirp of an inscet, 
or the shrill quawking of a strange bird are apt to 


tabernacle, and be plunged into the lake of liquid 
and burning brimstone (and this will certainly be 
cone) and instantly every joint in the whole body 
be dislocated, and within one minute the same 
Joints be reduced to their eriginal position, and in 


with them an equal increase of sinews, muscles, 


location with the primary ones and new joints 
forming at each dislocation, even if there were no 


infinite increase of punishment,by human reason, 
yea by mathematical calculation, were it allow- 
able to mingle human reason and profane science 
with the doctrines of grace. But when we 
know, that the intensity of the flame wiil liquify 
every thing within the cavity of the body, so that 
the sinner will vomit (sua viscera) his own bowels 
every five minutes with au increase of nausea at 
every retching, the doctrines of grace are incon- 
trovertably established, (and Skroletus adds) in 





some succeeding volumes I shall treat largely of 
cold and infinite frost as applied to the punish- | 
ment of the unregenerate.” 

_ Some years since, Sakenius abridged this trea- 
tise of Skroletus, and called it “The beauties of 
Skroletus,” or as it has been usually called “The 
heauties of damnation.” Sakenius translated 
his Abridgement into Low Dutch, a language pe- 
culiarly fitted to the subject, and at the close of 
his 9th volume, gives some account of the life and 
writings of our author. 

In reading Skroletus I am led to believe that 
Griffin, Austin, Payson, Leland and others have 
less originality in their discourses, than I once 
supposed, and I do believe they ought as honest 


. 


men to give to Skroletus his ave. . 

Sakenius says of our author, that “ he was a 
liome-preacher, and that he was all pungency. 
He recommended much fasting and severe absti- 
nence to his flock, and even laid all these in- 
junctions upon himself; and it would seem, that 
no humas being could more mortify every earthly 
passion, yet he was so blest in spiritual things, 
that cven in earthly matters he was comfortable 
and even happy. He was corpulent with a 
florid complexion, athletic and vigorous and fond 
of visiting his neighbors. His warnings to flock 
and people were seasonable und impressive. 
They met often for prayer and self-examination. 
Each one had more than a serious gravity in 
countenance, and although so elevated by primi- 
tive faith and joy in believing, yet there was that 
real humility of heart, so that they had more the 
appearence of criminais in slow and reluctant 
procession to the gibbet, than of those who ex- 





ing,” 

I hope that the entire treatise “ Scelaterum 
Status cum Deolorum incremeutis in futuro” will 
be purchased for the new College at Amherst. 
This inay be done by contribution, even from the 
poor, and if the rich will advance something the 
work can be obtained ; and I cannot doubt, that 





will be granted to accoinplish the object. 

I recommend that the volumes be put into | 
four Waygons, and drawn by eight pale horses, | 
that is, two horses to each waggon,and as soon as 
the roads shall be well settled in the spring ; and 
the waggons be preceded by the mite societies, 
cent societies, rag societies, tag societies, knitting | 
societies, begging societies, teazers, queezers; col- 
lectors, treasurers, secretaries, dunpers, runners, 
and busy-bodies—and the whole be preceded by 
a man uniting the military and ecclesiastical 
powers, carrying a banner richly ornamented, on 
one side of whicha painting representing Adan 
Jolmson in the act of signing his will and bond, 


, attended by his attorney and subacribing witness- 


man in travelling round like a dog chasing his | 


tail, at that strange time and singular place! He 
set down his basket, spit out his tobacco, and 
nearly rubbed out bis eyes to ascertain he was 
wide awake. Still the object continued to walk 
round in his circle, apparently muttering some un- 


| christianlike jargon to himself. 


| 


al 
| Recovering from his momentary trepidation, for 
_he had a stoud heart, the Hog-killer determined 


And round, and round, and round he went, 
And round he travelled stil. 


with wore delightful associations, none by which | to“ cross it though it should blast him.” and afies 


a remantic disposition is more prone to he capti- | 


vaied than that of Hlog-xiuLine. It has been the 
favorite diversion of kings, warriors and nobles in 
the forest,* and the honourabie profession of Jess 
exalted, though not less worthy individuals in the 
sty. 
fied it, and History, in describing the actions of 
ruling spirits who lave directed the events of an 


age, has embodied it with the dethronement of ‘ 


kings and the destruction of empires. 

Who that has been so happy as to pass his ju- 
venile years in a conntry village, that is not car- 
ried back to the scenes and delights of kis bov- 
hood at the very mention of its name? In the 
bosoms of such, it cannot fail to awaken a long 
train of joyous recollections, which the turmoil 
of manhood and matrimony may have east into 
the shade, and which revisits the mental vision in 
more than its pristine attractiveness. He remem- 
bers with what glee he has sprung from his bed 


of a cold, winter morning, when he heard the | 


merry squeal of a pig in a neighbouring yard give 
“ pleasing note of prepartion 3” with what eager- 


ness he has flown to the spot, and beheld the wor- | 


thy Hog-kilier enveloped in a snow-white frock 
which reached from ankles to ears, triumphantly 
dragging the reluctant animal by the nose toward 
the scalding tub in all the pride ef conscious skill : 


from his mouth that he miglt the more intelligi- 
bly swear at the urchins that thronged around in 
hopes of obtaining the bladder. and how, when 
wearied out with the animal's unreasoable squeal- 
mg, with what a remorseless flourish of the blade 
he gave him “ his quietus with a bare bodkin ! 

‘There is something mysterious and supernatur- 
al attached to the profession of Hog-killing. Ever 
since the devils entered into the swine in olden 
time, these animals have been regarded with an 
evil eye. The Jews in particular carry their su- 
perstition so far, that they will sooner eat up their 
own teeth, than partake of a roasted pig ; 
Siakspeare, in his celebrated tragedy of Mac- 
beth. deseribes the principal occupation of witch- 
es to be “killing swine.” Moreover, it is repre- 
scuted that they could not proceed in their diabol- 
acai C€reinonies unt! 


t% Thrice ang : ° . $5 
4 uTice 4nd once the hedge-pig whined. 
Tn tact, 


Many people go so far as to consider the 
present respectable fraternity of Hog-killers to be 
hule less than wivenes in disguise! 
__ Without pretending to give my fall and unqual- 
fled accordance to this opinion, I will venture to 
RSscrt, that it does appear as if there was some 
‘ounection Or understaading between witches and 
Bfog-killers. In illustration of the plausibility ef 
his belief, I will relate the following story, the 
vonderful incidents of which actually took ‘place 


n tie sober aud quiet town of Milton but a few 
veeks ago, 


*\ 


and 


we Pelemacivus and Queatin Daurwacd 


Poetry, too, has breathed upon and sancti- | 


> | 


how he occasionally stopped to throw the cud | 


a 


' of the most incredulous. 





alloing onee or twice without effect. he took his 


| through which it passes proper acknowledgments 


es, and on the other side a group of bittle children 
drinking their tea and coffee without sugar to 
save money to“ educate pious youth and the | 
poor heathen.” ‘The whole procession then to | 
proceed from Newburyport through Salem, Bus- 
ton, and Hopkinton to Amherst, and in all places | 
be made to the patrons of the new College. | 
Now, lastly, ] hope that the good people of | 


| Amherst, will receive the said Treatise and pro- 


rope irom his basket, and approached the myste- | 
rious object, intending to throw the noose over his | 


nose and discover what kind of fish he was, or, at 
least, to snake him out of the path. But before 


he attained the necessary vicinity, the character of the following. 
was alarmed, and sprung into the bushes, maxing | 


an appalling rustiing among the dry leaves and 
branches in his retreat. 


Seeing the coast clear, | 
‘the embarrassed Heg-killer snatched his basket, | 


and made for home at the rate of seven knots, | 


where he arrived without further marvellous ad- 
venture. 


Early the next morning he visited the place in | 
company with another person, and in the course | 


in Which the mysterious object had moved, he 


On raising the wire, there appeared 


_fonnd a considerable quantity of wire wound In a | 
‘circle around some short stakes driven into the 
) ground, 


twelve leather bags or purses which had been | 


partly buried in the earth. Seizing the whole 
establishinent, he proceeded home, and having 
carefully cut open one of the purses he found a 
compact roll of brown wrapping paper curiously 
folded, which being likewise discreetly opened, 
there appeared a small strip of snow-white paper, 
on which was inscibed in red ink, the name of 
John. 


The remaining bags having been treated , 


in ike manner, they were ascertained to contain | 


the names of the twelve apostles !—from which it 
was reasonably concluded the personage beheld 
was a white witch, or a money digger of the most 
pestilent kind. 

Som persons are of opinion, that if these bags 
had been burnt jn the fire, they would have been 
found te centan gold dust instead of paper. Oth- 
ers imagine that there is money sull, near the spot 
where the wire was found ; and it is reported that 
a convenient number of hoes, shovels and diggers 


are collected, to trench the ground in hopes of yet | 


hnding the treasure. 

The fame of this story getting abroad, many 
peeple have had the curiosity to call and examine 
the witch’s parerphanalia ; and among others, the 
respected minister of the parish. People who at 
first shook their heads at the relation of the story, 
have been convinced of its correctness, and it is 
believed it can be authenticated to the satisfaction 
X. O. 





Mr. Eprror,—The writings of Skroletus are 
not generally known. His treatise, entitled 
“ Scelatorum Status cum Dolorum incrementis in 
futuro,” is greatly celebrated by the followers of 
Jchn Calvin, as embracing the whole doctrine of 
grace. I here give a quotation from the 17th 
vol. folio ed. page 794-5, sec. 65th, wherein he 
says—* The torments of the wicked will be in- 
creased with the increase of time through eterni- 
ty, and this is the doctrine of grace. For should 
the sinner zo to perdition and to endless despair 
cloubed with flesh and sinews aud al! bis earthly 





' 


| 
| 
{ 








vide iiberally Jor the chiefs of said societies, and 
give them a Lospitable entertainment, and pro- 
nounce a blessing upon the members of the said 
societies and wish them well home. The ex- | 
peace of the latter will be nething. 
NafHAN. 

{We hope to hear frequently from the writer 
Ep.} 

MUSIC. 

Suggested by bearing a Lady sing, and play the Prano 
There's Music heard in smiling meads, 

That wave with golden grain— 





There’s Music in the tramp of steeds. 
That prance the echoing plain. 


' tains on nearly three sides, exhibits the most pleasing, 





There’s Music in the cataract’s roar. 


As it foams from the craggy hill— i 


And a trembling Music dances o’er 
The gurgling mountain rill. 


There’s Music in the brook, that strays 
Through a wild and flowering place— 

There’s Music in the smile, that plays 
O’er a lovely infant’s face. 

There’s Music in the fluttering breeze. 
As it fans a bed of roses— 

There’s Music in the waving trees, 
Where an evening sun repores. 


There’s Music inthe mantling flush 
To the cheek of Beauty stealing, 

When the moistened eye and the eloquent blush 
Betray a heart of feeling. 


There’s Music in tue flight of birds, 

As they cleave Heaven’s dark blue ocean— 
There’s a thrilling Music in the words 

Of deep and strong emotion. 


But oh ! there’s Music sweeter still, 
That charms the listening car— 

That wakes the breast to rapture’s thrill. 
And starts the glistening tear. 

°Tis when ****** strikes the lyre 
With skill, that’s all her own, 

And mingles with each quivering voice 
Her voice’s sweeter tone. 


Whene’er 1 gaze upon that sace 
With the light of beauty gleaming, 
And dwell on every matchless grace 
With bright intelligence beaming— 


—o— 





And see the rich bloods eddying rush 


—~se 


Through those ivory temples stealing, 
And hear that voice of eloquence gush 
From a heart of tenderest feeling— 
Methinks I view some heavenly sprite 
From her airy halls descending, 
Aud to wretched mortals’ wondering sight 
Her bright euchantments lending. 





, will you let me try my hand.” 


Should disappointments shade my life, 
And cloud my brow with care, 

Should blighted hopes and mental strife 
Write early wrinkles there— 


Oh ! let me hear that soothing strain, 
*T would chase the threatening gloom, 

And earth and mountain, sky and plain 
Once more would freshly bloom. 


MOUNTAIN BARD. 
B—e. 
; Ds a] 


THINGS IN GENERAL 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 

Tae Bursinc Weit. Our readers will recollect, 
that about a year ago, we mentioned the burning Gas 
on the surface of the little river Calf Killer, which me- 
anders the north and west borders of our little village. 
At the Salt-Well of Mr. Simpson, three miles above 
this, and a short dislance Lelow Mr. Denton’s well 
where the Gas made its appearances last year, this 
singular effect of nature is again presented to our view, 
with additional brilliancy and beauty, which if ever 
equalled, has not been surpassed in America. We 
knew ourselves incompetent to the task of giving a 
proper description of the natural cause, the transcend- 
ent, beautiful and interesting operations of this work 
of Mysterious Nature ; we shall not attempt to go fur- 
ther than a description of the Well from whence the 
Gas issues, and its luminous effects on the surround- 
ing mountains, &c. 

The Well! is on the margin of the river—a hole of 
three inches in diameter, is perforated in a limestone 
rock, to the depth of four hundred feet—at the top of 
this rock, a wooden tube is inserted, of fifty feet in 
length, which stands erect—at the top of which, a cop- 
pertube eight feet in length, is inserted, to prevent the 
flame from burning the timbers below—at the distance 
of about forty-five feet above the surface of the rock, 





Amugnst Cotntege. The friends of this In- 
stitution have at length succeeded so far in their 
purpose as to obtain leave, in both branches of 
the legislature, to bring in a Lill, and a bill was 
accordingly read in the Senate on Monday. The 
success thus far may perhaps bé considered in- 
dicative of the final passage of an set incorporat- 
ing the Amherst €ollegiate Institution, as a 
college, with power to confer degrees, grant di- 
plomas of literary and scientific honours, &c. &c. 
In such an event, it is hoped that our humble 
claim to an honorary degree, will not be over- 
looked. Our desires are exceedingly modest ; a 
simple A. M. will bind-us to the college forever. 
It is true that we have not done much to pro- 
mote the success of the application for college 
powers ; but then one reason why we have done 
so little, is, that our services have never been 
asked for. Moreover, we have not been idle. 
We have had frequent talks with the lobby mem- 
bers who were employed to get the act ef incor- 
poration, and we have been exceedingly passive, 
having never betrayed their counsel, but on the 
contrary, have given them advice gratis. It-was 
owing entirely to a suggestion of ours, that one 
of our Boston Representatives was prevented 
from making a long speech in favour of the in- 
corporation ; for we well knew, that if he should 
pronounce his ‘ premeditated impromptu,’ the cause 
was—lost—dished, to a certainty. Now was it 
not kind in us to put the friends of the incorpora- 





copper fauset is inserted into the wooden tube, and 
into another of the same kind, which stands two feet 
from the first one. The salt water is forced by the gas, , 
up through the hele in the reck, into the first-mention- | 
ed tube, and continues its ascent until it arrives at the | 
copper fauset which conducts the water into the sec- | 
ond tube, where it descends about twenty-five fect into 
a conductor, that conveys the water into a cistern, | 
which holds about twenty thousand gallons. The | 
water making its escape from the first to the second , 
tube, by means of the fauset, the gas has then an un- | 
interrupted passage to the top of the first tuba; here 
the gas makes it escape, mixes with the atmospheric 
air, and, by the application of a burning candle, in- 
stautly flashes into a fame, that ascends to the height 
of twenty or thirty feet in the air, which, while it fills 
the beholder wiih a pleasing admiration of the beauty 
and solemnity of the ** prospect before him,” naturally, 
and imperceptibly, conveys the mind inio reflections on 
the moving cause which is productive of this hidden | 
mystery ; and to adore, whiist it admires, the wisdom | 
of Him who is the great first cause of all things, and | 
who is continually giving us new proois of his great- | 
ness and gooduess, from which it would seem as if he | 
intended, continually, to remind us of our present and 
future dependence upon Him. | 
When the shades of night begin to close in, sur- , 
rounding objects faintly show the reflection of the ; 
flame, which gradually increases until complete dark- 
ness overspreads the earth. It is then that the sur- 


reunding county, which is encircled by high moun- ! 


{ 
‘ 


grand, and sublime appearance; au amphitheatre, 


consequently more imposing, and opens a much wider 
field for pleasing contemplation to the philosophic and 
inquiring mind. A person may see, distinctiy, to read 


| the finest pring at the distance of eighty yards, by the 


light of the gas. A bickering glare is seen at the dis- 
tance of five or six miles whieh resembies distant light- 
ning. The benighted traveller, who is not informed 
of the phenomenon, when he reaches the western verge 
of Cumberland Mountain, and beholds the ijlaminated 
scenery in the valley below suddenly bursting. on hus 
view, is struck with awe and astonishment; and al- 


| most comcludes himself in the muernai regions, or that 


the general Conilagration is at hand, ana is ready to 
** call to the mountains and rocks to jall on, aad hide 
him ;”? but a few moments reflection, proves his first 
impressions to oe erroneous—he then discovers that, 
that which at first view had filled his mind with sensa- 
tions of rear and horror, is the operations of chose secret 
and hidden mysteries in nature, which an overruling 
providence never intended for the mind of man fullyto 
comprehend. Tennessee paper. 


Beat tus wHo can. We are informed that a gen- 
tleman on Canotten, killed, at a single shot, ‘Arce 
Deers and wousded the fourth in such a manner that 
he obtained it. Another, in Stocktownship, killed swo 
at one shot. Another, in the same,township, killed 


ONE at a single shot, whilst his dog, who had caught | 
And another, who had come from , 
Jefferson county on a hunting expedition, and, whilst . 
in the same township, he saw a deer, immediately | 
placed his back against a sturdy oak, (which he almost 

caused to shake) presented his gun, shut both eyes, | 


it, was holding it. 


fired, and frightened the poor auimal prodig:ously. 
Ofue Lel. 


CAaRABOO. 


er. 


servant in a farmer’s house ; she now appears a well 


educated woman, perfectly geenteel in her manners | 


and dress, and extremely fond of books, but very re- 
served in her coniinunications respecting herself. 
London paper. 


. Races for saddles and bridles frequently take place 
on the stand of Cullenstown. At one of these,on Satur- 


day last, when the stakes were laid and the horses 


' ready for starting, a carman came up, leading an old 


blind horse with a kish of apples, and cried out, ** Boys 
*¢ We will, we will,” 
was the general response. The new votary was sup- 
plied by one of the by-standers with a saddle, the stake 


/ money (we believe 2s. 6d.) was deposited, and the 


sportsman quickly appeared on the lists mounted on 
his blind charger. ‘The signal was given, and, to the 


| surprise of all, the blind horse completely distanced his 


rivals, and won the race. The losers could not conceal 


their chagrin, while it afforded a most amusing scene 


to the great mass of the spectators, amongst whom 
were several ladies and gentlemen of the neighborhood. 
After again placing the car upon his horse, the owner 
coolly threw the saddle and bridle which he had won 
into the kish, and, wishing the gentleman a good morn- 
ing, drove off with his prizes amid the shouts of those 
who witnessed his success. Ibid. 


Svrerstition. The following instance of the mis- 
erable state of superstition existing in Spain has been 
stated as a tact:—A new Marine Insurance Company 
was some time since established at Madrid in which 
the premiuins were fixed on a scale much below any 
that was ever heard of, or such as the nature of sea 
risks would warrant. ‘The Company, as may be sup- 
posed, soon fell to the ground. On it being asked how 
the projectors could think of succeeding upon such a 
scale of calculations, one of them replied, that the; 
had set apart a certain number of shares for the Virgin 
Mary, and relied upon her influence to protect them 
trom loss! Ibid. 


Pun. “What do you think of Theodoric >” 
said a drawling speaker, in company, the other 
night. “Think of it?” replied » “why I 
think it is selling prodigiously, and that the au- 
thor .will gain a large sum on The-odd-trick. 





' without counting the Honours !” 


| 
' 
! 
' 


| brilliantly ilominated but vastly more extensive, and | 








lion on their guard against the Marplots of the 

House, and is not the man who points out the 

danger, thereby enabling the seminary to sbun it 
and live, as much entitled to an honorary reward 

ashe who talks much and effects little or noth- 

ing ? 





Tue Presipency. Ourreaders must wait pa- 
tiently a week or two longer for the result of the 
presidential election. We have lots of specula- 
tions, opinions, and conjectures ; but a few days 
will bring us facts, with whica every one must be 
satisfied, whether he will or no. The poiitical 
atmosphere at Washington is almost as variable 
as the New-England weather. 








—————— 


CORRESPONDENCE. ~ 
We are under obligations to some of our cor- 
respondents, who have enabled us to fill several 
columns with original matser, which, otherwise, . 
we should have been compelied to make up with 


‘the product of the scissors. The “ Hog-killer” is 


capital. We hope X. O, will not prove a “ Peter 
Rugg.” We still have a number of the “Old 
Bachelor” on hand, which is deferred to make 
room for the reply to Costaid. Several other 
communications are on hand. 

A Sropest in reply toa MERcHANT came too late 
for this week’s paper. 


rdasonte Calendar, 
COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 

Union Lodge, Nantucket, Monday. 
Corner Stone, Duxbury, “ 
King Solomon, Charlestown, Tuesday. 
Bethesda, Brighton, “ 
Portland, Portiand, Wednesday. 
Montgomery, Medway, a 
St. Andréw’s, Boston, 


cs 








Thursday. 


Laarviages, 

In this city, Mr. Ebenezer H. Wheelock to Miss 
Elsey Kimball; Mr. Sherad H. Springer to Miss Mary 
P. Binney; Mr. Ezekiel Simpsen to Miss Roxana 
Simpson. 

In Wedham, Mr. Oren Colburn to Miss Mary Dar- 
ney. 

In Salem, Mr. Benjamin Whitney to Miss Mary C. 
Creamer; Mr. Charles C. Ratford to Miss Eliza Stimp- 
son. 

ln York, Me. Hon. Wm. D. Williamson to Mrs. 
Clarissa Wiggin : Capt. Edward A. Emerson to Miss 
Hannah B. Kingsbury. 

In Albany, Mr. John Peterson to Miss Matilda Slin- 


gerland. 
WeATRSG. 
In this city, Gen. Amasa Davis; Capt. Joseph Ea- 
ton, agsd 75; Mr. Phinchas Pratt, aged 42, Mrs. 














| Hannah Haskell, aged 34; Mrs. Susan Cross, aged 
| 47; Capt. Joshua Simonds. aged 45; Mr. Robert 


The extraordinary young woman, who, | Roberts, aged 53; Mr. Isaiah Faxon, aged 38; Mr. 


about two years ago, excited considerable attention at | 
Bristol, by representing herself as the Princess Caraboo, | 
daughter of a great Eastern Prince, bas lately returned | 
to Witheridge, her native place. ona visit to her moth- | 
It is understood, that since she figured at Bristol | 
she went to America, wiih two ladies of that country. | 
When she left home about seven years ago, she was a | 


Henry Williams, aged 43. 
In Cambridgeport, Mr. Thomas A. Pease, aged 35. 
In Quincy, George Henry Apthorp, Esq. aged 54. 
In Watertown, Miss Lucy Dana; aged 16. 
In Lexington, Mr. Joseph Carter 
In Woburn, widow Sarah Richardson, aged 88. 
Iu Groton, Mr. Benjamia Tarbell, aged 88. 
In Pawtucket, Mrs. Mary Arnold, aged 64. 
Ya Concord, N.-H. Robert Davis, Esq. aged 35. 
In Philadelphia, Mr. John Merriam, aged 22. 











ET ANNA SO LD 


VALUABLE RECEIPTS, PATENTS, &c. &e. 
OR sale by the subscriber, valuable Receipts for 
imitating French Cognac Brandy. 

Valuable English method of imitating French Cog- 
‘nac Brandy. 

Valuable receipt to prepare Gin, as practised in 
Holland, which can unquestionably be made of an e- 
qual (if not.a superior) quality in this country, and 
at less than half the expense. 

Receiptfor distilling Rum as practised in the Weste 
Indies, which can be well imitated in this country. 

Receipt to make Jamaica Spirits. 

Receipts for the mest approved method of making 
Cordials. 

Receipts to make 28 different sorts of Wine which 
cau all be made in this country, superior to most of 
those imported, and at 1-5 part of the expense. 

Receipt for the Brewing of Porter, Ale, &c. &c. a2 
practised in London. 

Receipt to prevent Malt liquors from growing flat. 

Receipt to recover Malt liquors when sour. 

Receipt to bottle Porter. 

Receipt for producing 1-3d more Bread from a given 
quantity of flour, as practised in London, which is 
much approved of by the highest authorities. 

Patent method of tanning leather, as lately discov- 
ered, by which process business can be carried on 
with 1-10th part of the capital than it can be by the 
usual method, and the leather procuced equally good. 

Tests for the discovery of Lead and Copper in Wine, 
Cider, Perry, &c. 

Test to discover Alum in Red Wine, &c. 

Test for the Purity of Spirit. 

Test to detect the adulteration of Teas. . 

Receipts for the making, preserving and bottling of 
Cider, so as to retain its original richness and flavour 
for any length of time. 

Also, several hundred valuable and useful receipts 
in almost every mechanical art, viz. Plating, Gilding, 
Burnishing, Colouring, Bleaching, &c. &c. 

All orders for the above will be promptly attended 
to at No. 4, Dernesstreet, N.E. of the State Heuse, 


by DAVID BEMAN. 
Feb. 4. 
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. PRiscellanics, 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS 
From the Washington Gazette. 











JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


it is more difficalt to paint minds than faces. 
The features of the face are obvious, and the 
expression of the countenance may be caught 
at a glance; but the aspect of the mind is to be 
drawn from a number of circumstances, that 
have transpired at different periods, and which 
all require to be considered in forming an ac- 
curate likeness of individual intellect. The 
human features, it is true, have their varieties, 
according to the prevalence of particular pas- 
sions ; yet the mental faculties have still more ; 
and it is not an easy matter to ascertain, amidst 
the conflicts of reason and feeling, the precise 
lineaments of a single understanding. 


into three parts, the first and lower division in- 
dicates considerable genius; the second and 
central portion much of reflection ; and the 
forehead a stern and unconquerable pride of 
opinion, which may be denominated obstinacy. 
There is something of delicacy in the whole of 
his countenance, and a marked sensibility, easily 
excited to hatred or friendship. These appear- 
ances correspond witb the tature of his actions, 
and with his literary and political productions. 

The nervous temperament which Mr. Ad- 
ams possesses, is exceedingly embarrassing to 
his judgment ; and it is from that cause that we 
so seldom find the latter at a just balance. A 


rude incident or a kind one throws him from | 


his centre ; and his imagination, which is ex- 
tremely vivid, magnifies both evil and good, 
until he glows into resentment or melts into 
weakness. I should do injustice to him were 
I not to allow that he has labored to correct 
this susceptibility, and bas established for him- 
self a system of self-discipline, which, in a great 
measure, has kept him within the bounds of 
discretion. But it is impossible for art alto- 
gether to constrain nature ; and the public, on 
several occasions, has witnessed the overpow- 
ering ebullitions of his irresistible sensations. 


condition that a man can always secure for him- 
self amidst the vicissitudes of life and the com- 
motions of society. Had he devoted himself 
solely to literature, he would have been a bril- 
liant star in the sphere of our coleges. The 
active scenes of life ruftie the placidity of his 


surpise. 
The leading trait of such a character is in- 
stability ; but instability of a pecoliar kind: the 


ed, obstinacy may predominate to give force to | 


a wrong sentiment as well as a right one. This 
is a detect, which, in important sjtuatious, must 
occasionally lead to very grievous consequen- 
ces. 

The pride of opinion, which is discernible 
throughout all Mr. Adams's productions, pro- 
duces in him a disposition instinctively arbitrary. 
Under whatever torm it may appear, authority, 
m his estimation, implies only command and 
obedience. He carries the idea of military dis- 
Cipiine into civil affars; and when his views 
are even just, when geotle ierms would best 


comport with the strength of bis argument, he | 


prefers to enforce conviction on an opponent in 
the peremptory tone cf a major general. He 
gains little by courtesy and nothing by kinduess. 

Dexterity, or cunning, is ever appert neat to 
diplomacy. Long pracice of ihe art renders its 
contrivances habitual and familiar; and a thor- 
ouzh-bred diplomatisi, almost unconscicusiy, re- 


sorts to petty expedients in all cases, in mary of 
which plain dealing would be more appropriate | 


and not less successial. 


not congenial with the institutions of a repre- | 


sentative democracy. Public opinicn is the 
basis of that description of government, and 
constitutes the principal strength of the ruiers. 
it cannot be secured in their isvor, unless upon 
fair and open proceedings. However the adroit- 
hess of cunning may be admired and appiauded 
by wiilings, the sober sense of the commun: 


always pecceives in ita trick; and a trick, how- | 
Mr. | 


ever ingenious, is uniformly despicable. 
Acams has been an apt scholar in diplomacy. 
H.- political compositions are full of subtle re- 
finements and unnecessary sophisms. 
physical power of a nation is your genuine anc 


impressive negotiator: but it is the vanity of | 


man to believe that he has, by the mere influ- 
ence of logic, attained an object which bas per- 


haps been yielded aione to superior means of 
Dipiomatic talent 
cau aspire to nething more than to make a rght 
_ It isa 
tavent vastly overrated, and has generally been 
but a sorry passport tu posthumous fame and 


annoyance and resistance. 


cause plain and a wrong one plausible. 


what men cali au immoria! reputation. 


‘The eflusions of genius which Mr. Adams has 
rondescended to give to the world, are but few, | 
and to be found no where but in scraps of rhyme; 
some ot which, it must be conceded, are in very 
His imagination, if rich, is likewise 
Had it 
not been sublimed by ambition, it wonld proba- 
bly have hurried his pen into excesses of a very 


bad taste. 
rank, and has not escape! corruptien. 


indelicate naturc. 


He has hitherto publisked no work of pro- 
found meditation; although it is possible that 
he is, to a certain degree, capable of producing 
one. He would fain be a miuthematician - Yet, 
in the midst of abstractions, he breaks out into 
It 
is, in truth, in this last species of writing that 
he excels, because it offers greater scope for 
par- 
: ore e zephyr. 
Strong feelings strongly uttered, bovestable ie 
this,sort of exhibi- 
tion that Mr. Adams has obtained no inconsider- 
s At most, however, it is less the 
force of reason than it is the force of the lungs ; 
aud, it a Secretary of State chooses to play the 
scold, itis dificult to understand how the dig- 


poetical figures and indulges in invective. 
the range of the passions, which, in him, 
take more of the tempest than th 
duce attention; and it is by 


able celebrity. 





nity of the office can increase the value of so 
vulgar a character. 

Grouping these intellectual lineaments, then, 
Jons Quincy Apams is a man of strong imagina- 
tion, of a prurient genius, an understanding 
which is occasionally clouded by passion, of va- 


ment. It necessarily follows that he is not lia- 


ject before him he is almost always sure of his 





riable judgment, and great pertinacity of opin- 
ion, whether accurate or inaccurate. Another 
stroke of the pencil is unnecessary. I am draw- 
ing Portraits not writing Lives. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 

There is much individuality in the intellec- 
tual character of Anprew Jackson. It is this 
singlenes: of mind which has given to his ac- 
tions that gigantic expansion of renown which 
has so greatly captivated the nation. His con- 
ceptions are as strong as they are rapid, and he 
has the felicitous faculty of seizing upon that 


a? | circumstance in every transaction by which the 
1 psetend to no exact skill in physiognomy. | 
I may, nevertheless, be permitted to say of | 
Jonn Quincy Apams, that, dividing his visage | 


minor incidents are controlled. 
examine his physiognomy. 
The face of Gen. Jackson is of no ordinary 
formation. {ts general aspect is that of inflexi- 
ble resolution. Whatever may be his purpose, 
yeu cannot discover in his features the slightest 
appearance of hesitation. It isin vain that you 
offer to temporize : His determination baffles all 
your art. You must unconditionally submit or 
entirely overpower him. ‘This sternness of de- 
cision Is mistaken by many tor violence of tem- 
per; but a close inspection of his countenance 
will undeceive you in this particular. The 


i will briefty 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 





» 


——— 


ble to be misled by illusions. Yet this limitation 
of the imagination. insome sort limits the com- 
prehensiveness of his views. With a single ob- 


aim, becauee the power of his mind consists in 





its concentration. This intellectual energy 
would, io any station, carry him a great way 
on the path of prosperity ; and it would, per- 
haps, be impracticable to abate his career un-. 
less by an aggression of intermingling difficul- 
ties which seldom occuss in the administration 
of public affairs. 

Andrew Jackson is not a diplomatist, in the 
wruing sense of the word. His genius delights 
in pure demonstrations, and does not search for 
fantastical conceits. With hin, the fascinations 
of style are like the embroidery of a garment 
or the music of an army. ‘They are pleasant, 


operation. General Jackson has no objection 
to them. He even admires them. But they 
enter not into the elements of his calculations. 
Negotiation is not, with him, a dexterous en- 
counter of wits, He would found it on the in- 
terests of the parties, and confide only in the 
ability of the nation to enforce what was right. 

To sum the whole, Gen. Annrew Jackson 
possesses a Strong, discriminating faculty of per- 
ception; a clear judgment in matters immedi- 


purpose that pursues their object with an irre- 
sistible intensity ; little imagination ; no wan- 





deep lines ‘of thought upon his cheek denote 


him to be habitually a man of profound reflec- | 
We are bound, theretore, to conclade, | 
has attended | 


tion. 
that the astonishing success which 








: st ager | defect 
To decide with wisdom, it is indispensable that | cons ¢ 


he should be wholly tranquil ; and this is not a | 


hing MS not calculate upon his faltering. 
Meditations, and whosoever approaches him | , 


suddenly on a new topic is sure to take him by | 


ous if you keep pace with him. 
the end of his task that he will listen to com- | 
eae € | plaints of his conduct. 
mind, easily vibrated, may be carried in ove di- | ang if you can satisfy him that he has commit-. 
rection or another; but, an opinion once form- ted wrong, he will, if possible, atone forit. ‘To 
reproaches for errors of av inferior class he tri- | 
coveted the applause which is due to courage. 


| Extensive forecast, a jnst appreciation of every 


This trained taculty is | 


Vhe ' 


all bis actions, is the result of just views, an ex- 


act appreciation of difficulties and the means of | 


overcoming them, and of a precise knowledge 
of the qualities of human nature. — His eye dis- 
plays great mental activity and vigor, which is 
well sustained by his bodily-energy. In General 
Jackson are eminently united and harmoniously 
combined what is called moral and physical 
courage ; forming, in the opinion of enlighten- 
ed men, the perfection of constitutional tem- 
perament. 

Every human character, however, has its 
; and the imperfection of General Jack- 


a direct line to the consummation of his purpose. 
He considers what is right, and pursues it with 


/an intensity and an alacrity of resolution which 


do not permit him to pause nor to deliberate, 
upon scruples, doubts, or obstacles. When you 
call such a man te the execution of a duty, do 
He will leave 
you no room to excuse yourself upon his omis- 
sions; and you must be uncommonly industri- 
It is only at 


He will then hear you; 


umphantly answers, * | have accomplished the 
object 1? 

There is nothing on the brow of General 
Jackson from which you might iter that he is 
obstinate. But he is unquest.onably tirm. The 
lower section of his face, ju that respect, does 
not deceive vou. It is there that the features 
of firmness are perceptible, and apparently as 
immoveable as the rock of Gibralter. In the 


would never surrender. 
On the stability or steadiness of General 
Jackson, consequently, vou may always rely. 
He has no feverish anxieties of apprehension, 
| NO misgivings, nor saving calculations to make. 
| Protection or punishment are sure to wad upon 
| his friends or his foes, upon his country or her 
}enenves, This as, with him, a principle thatis 
sacred. The word complain is not to be found 
(ip bis vocabulary. He despises cunning, and 
is loo impatient of its grovelling and creeping 
| practices to countenance it. Yet he is never 
/blinded by passion. Not that his passions are 
not powerful; but they operate upon a will 
enlightened by previous reflection, invigorate 
that will, and do not waste themselves in idle 
invective. 
L pon these delineations, it ia not in the least 
Surprising that General Jackson should bave 
-acgnired the repotation of sever ty. Every 
taing that velongs to war partakes of its nature ; 
and the Genera! having most distinguished him- 
sell in the protession of arms, even cruelty has 
| been considered by his opponents as an inher- 
en! part of his character. 
harsh in thew application to him. 


which attend them. 





advantage in what 1s denominated manners. 


vantages of refined acgcomplishments. 


for whatever is artificial. 








ing. 





haracter is, that it impels him always in | 


derings or eccentricities of genius; «a warm 
heart, and great cordiality of disposition. 
WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD. 
To paint the mind of Wittiam H. Crawrorp 
we must take independence of thought for the 
principal feature. The actions of his life are 


mental character. but allow me first to ex- 
amine his countenance. 
The face of Mr. Crawford is in perfect har- 


that of mature wisdom. Uniil he smiles or 
speaks, you would consider it severe ; but the 
moment his lips move, in the one case and the 
other, you discover benevolence of nature and 
intelligence of understanding. There is not 
one contradiction in the composition of his phy- 


but by no means essential to utility or force of 


ately before him; a singleness and firmness of 


entirely conformable to that valuable trait of 


mony with itself, and its general expression is 


them a complete mastery. They serve only 
to animate his actions without obscuring his 
perceptions or impairing his judgment. His 
imagination is eo nicely regulated, that a soli- 
tary instance cannot be produced of its excess ; 
and yet it is so comprehensive tn its circuit that 
it includes at once the details with the leading 
principles of a measure, as tributary to the more 
rational part of his understanding : His facalties 
are so disciplined, his-classifications so lucid, 
that, as in a well disciplined corps, every cor- 
roborating particular, subordinate as well as 
superior, finds its relative position and regular 
order. His genius is equally rich and inex- 
haustible. 

If perfection belonged to human nature, ] 
should pronounce Mr. Crawfur® a perfect in- 
tellectual character. But, like every one else, 
he has some weaknesses. He is too regardless 
of current fame, too heedless of personal ad- 
vantages. He counts not approbation in the 
ordinary ways of men, nor secures to himself, 
by means which are considered legitimate, a 
popular sanction of his conduct. It is true, this 
gives to his actions the agreeable hue of disin- 
terestedness: But it is a defect; for it enables 
more artful but less vigorous minds to disparage 
him in the public estimation. The applause of 
society, in the transaction of business, is not 
alone cheering ; it is of real utility to a states- 
man. It blunts the shafts of malice and tends 
to dissipate prejudice. Of thousands who freely 
criticise, not twenty are probably qualified to 
judge of the policy or propriety of a measure 
in its incipient stages; and, whilst-it is in pro- 
gress, favorable sentiments, flowing from the 
People, in just acquiescence, promote accom- 
plishment. Another imperfection is, bis con- 
tempt of his more insignificant enemies, and the 
easiness of his disposition in forgiving their of- 
fences. Natural history must have taught him 
that there are even venomous insects, whose 
bite is as poisonous as that of larger reptiles, 
and which, if not destroyed, sbould at least be 
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cautiously guarded against. 

To this Portrait of many excellencies and few 
blemishes, I give one finishing stroke, and throw 
down my pencil and my pallette. Mr. Crawford 
is a person of an uncommon range of understand- 
ing; of a luminous imagination, exactly suited to 
asoundly discriminating judgment ; of no unruly 





siognomy. No man ever conversed with hm 
at large without being deeply impressed with 
the rational powers of his intellect. 

His independence of thought and of conduct 
has been conspicuous from his earliest youth. 





_own efforts for his advancement. 
| consists in pursuing the right, regardless of | 
| popularity, leaving it to time and the result to | 
test the accuracy of his views and the correct- 
An excellent scholar, | 
| when at first written with—a great desideratum with , 
those whore critically nice in their writing, as it is 
otherwise impossible to give a proper shape and rela- | 
tion of the letters ; for the ink, in this case, becoming 
| either darker or lighter materially alters the forms and 
'*position of the letters from what was originally in- 


severity of conflict he mght perish, but he | 





‘These terms are too 
War isa 
business of carnage and destiaction; and al- 
though we heighten the glory which accrues to 


Friendless or fortunate, he has relied on his 


His glory 


ness of his judgment. 
with an affluence of languge, he has not built 
his fame on the beauties of compvsition. Per- 
sonally brave, his success in life has not de- 
pended on the success of armies, nor has he 


circumstance connected with the affairs in which 


he is engaged, and sound conciusions, have won | 
for him the reputation of a safe counsellor and | 
Jlowever small the incident | 
vr remote the conseynence, his intellectual | 
No excitement 
sways him froz. .he bounds of discretion; no 


an able statesman. 
grasp is sure to embrace it. 


allurement entices him from the course which 
reason dictates. In the midst of calumny or in 


the midst of flattery, be is altogether immove- 


able ; and his towering mind, in proud pre-emi- 


nence, stands, like Chimborazo, uniufluenced 
by the storin of the one or the sunsbine of the 


other. 

This Portrait may be thonght to degenerate 
into panegyric. ‘To that objection | do not 
wish to render myself liable. 1 will touch, 


therefore, with a rapid pencil, the occurrences | 


which justly the piciure I draw. 

Always a Democrat in principle, Mr. Craw- 
ford has dared to be a Patriot in defiance ol the 
tyranny of party. In vindication of the rights 
of his country, he ventured to sign a federal 
address to a federal President. 


the passage of an embargo law recommended 
by the most influential of al! our Executives. 


he advocated, at the risk of losing a considera- 
ble portion of their support, the renewal of the 
charter of the Bank of the United States, om- 





the nation from a succession of brilliant victo- | 
ries, it is not very agreeable to contemplate 
the suffering, the bloodshed, and the slanghter, 
It is more the military vo- 
cation than the individual that is harsh or cruel. 
To soften the asperity of his intellectual as- 
pect in this particular, General Jackson's friends 
have inconsiderately asserted for him the op- 
posite extreme, and declared that he is remark- 
ably amiable. Amiability is, in a great measure. 
the result of education, and appears to most | 
It | 
may be grafted on a bad heart; but is more 
consonant to a good one. General Jackson, like 
most of those who were educated in revolution- 
ary times, has enjoyed few or none of the ad- 
ges His 
struggles in carly life compelled him to study 
the real nature of every thing with which he 
was concerned ; and this habit, whilst it renders 
it a very diflicult matter to deceive him, has in- 
spired him with a certain degree of contempt 
Blandichment of 
manners, therefore, does not belong to him. 
But he always greets the approaches of friend- 
ship with cordiality ; and spreads through the 
circle of his acquaintance that delightful charm 
of kindness which springs from sincerity of feel- 


Every man has more or less of the faculty 
which passes under the name of imagination. 
Without it, the buman understanding would be 
inert. The portion of this faculty which belongs 
to General Jacksou is comparatively small, and 
just cufficient to serve as a pioneer to his judg- 


by which 1¢ was environed. 


| 
' 
\ 
} 


ous minister. 


| In @iplomacy Mr. Crawford is sufficiently 
versed to prevent his being deceived by its 


wiles or entangled in its meshes. 


ness, 
ment in all its various departmenis. 
elude his sagacity and vigilence. 


deeds of defaulters 


propriate indignation of an honest community. 


simple. 
strained, nothing ostentatious, about him. 


of etiquette. 


laws. 





A member of 
the republican majority, in the height a 
ascendency he was bold enough to vote against 


With sincere respect for the will of the People, | 


| barrassed by a spurious currency, in despre of 
inanspicious auguries and the clamorous out- | 
cries of sharping speculators, he ettected a re- 
turn to specie payments, and redeemed the na- | 
tional revenue irom the difficulties and perils | 
With so many re- 
corded evidences of transcendent ability, it is | 
impossible not to assign to him the intellectual | 
attributes of an extraordinarily wise and virtu- 


Uncontam- 
inated by its vices, his experience has taught 
him its intrinsic value, its strength and its weak- 
A man of the world as well as a scholar, 
he is practicaliy competent to direct a govern- 
No cor- 
ruption can escape his penetration, no duplicity 
No snow of 
artifice, can, in his presence, whiten the dark 
It would dissolve beneath 
his searching probity, and their perfidy and 
their guilt would be fully exposed to the ap- 


The manners of Mr. Crawford are winningly 
There is nothing artificial, nothing 
No 
affectation of grandeur, no ceremonious forms 
Accessible to every citizen, he 
dispenses justice to all within the scope of the 
He knows, in the execution of a trust, 
no difference between the rich and the poor ; 
and suflers no bias, ftom affection or hatred, to 
warp his integrity from the rule of pure equity. 

Of the three Portraits which I have attempt- 
ed, Mr. Crawford’s, in the likeness of truth, 
ought to have least the complexion of passion. 
Ardent in his feelings, he has obtained over 


|}manoers; of a fertile genius; and of a philo- 
| sophically independent spirit. 


| MIRABEAU. 
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INK POWDER. 

A NEW CHEMICAL PREPARATION FOR THE IMMEDI- 
ATE PRUDUCTION OF INK. 

HE Ink produces « permanent jet black, flows 
evenly and smoothly from and follows the most 

' delicate stroke of a pen; does not spread upon and 
blurr the paper, and remains of the same color as 


' 
{ 


| tended. 
i 


A further recommendation of this ink will be found 


to consist in its not readily yielding to any chemical or 
mechanical reaction, which certainly must serve an 
excellent purpose in the writing and signing of valua- 
ble papers. ‘This Ink Powder is warraugted superior 
to any thing of the kind ever offered tothe public.— 
| For sale by MOSES PIERCE, at No. 62, Market-street, 
| where may be had a genera] assoztment of CHINA, 
| GLASS, and EARTHEN WARE. 

| Also, best ASSORTED CRATES, for country trade, 
low for cash. tf Dec. 24. 


NoW ESTABLISHMENT. 
ARKREN WILD & CO. have received their 
stock of English, French and American goods ; 
among which are the following : 
Broadcloths, various colors and qualities ; 
Cassimeres, do. do. 
Stout Kerseys and Sattinets ; 
Scarlet printed Flannels ; 
Flannels and Baizes, various colors ; 
| Scotch Plaids, high colors suitable for ladies dresses ; 
Caroline Plaids, new and elegant patterns ; 
| Plain and figured Bombazets ; 
; Black bombazine, extra fine ; 
! Do. do. for mantles ; 
Sarsnets, Sinchaw, Florence and plaid Silks, various 
' patterns and qualities ; 
| Wouble chain Levantines ; 
| Elegant wrought lace Veils ; 
Ladies’ French kid Gloves ; Muslins ; 
‘ White and colored Cambricks ; 
| Pressed «'rapes, assorted colors ; 
| Black Italian Crapes ; Calicoes ; 
| American Shirtings and Sheetings, 
| bleached ; 
| 











brown and 


hams ; Sewing Silk and sewing cotions, Ribbons, Pins, 
Needles, Tape, Combs, &c. &c. which added to their 


sortiment, which are offered at prices as low as can be 
| optained in Boston. W. W.& Co. assure their friends 
| and those disposed to favor them wiih their patronage, 
that every exertion will be madegon their part to 
please. ‘They are daily making additions to their 
present stock, of the newest and most fashionable 
| goods that are to be found in the market. 

Walpole, Dec. 17. eptf 


TO THE LADIES. 

‘T having been frequently suggested to the sub- 
scriber, by Ladies of the first respectability, whom 
he has the honour to number among his customers, 
that it would be more agreeable for them to call ata 
SHOE STORE crelusively devoted to their accom- 
modation, he therefore takes the liberty of announcing 
that his Store, No. 52, MARKET-STREET, is intend- 

ed particularly for that purpose. 

He continues to have manufactured those fine 
SHOES which, he has reason to believe, have hereto- 
fore given perfect satisfaction to those Ladies who 
have favoured him with their commands. 

As he has manufactured LADIES SHOES only, he 
is enabled to keep a greater variety of pattems,—r 
many ef which, he flatters himself, are designed with 
more taste, than can be found at any other store. 

QP7LADIES are respectfully invited to call ‘and 


examine for themselves. 
CUSHMAN BASSETT. 
tf. 


CAMPHOR, &c. 





——— 


Oct. 8. 





Drugs, Chemicals, Glass Wares, Apothecaries Uten- 
sils, &c. for sale b 
WILLIAM B. & HENRY WHITE, 
edt Apothecaries Hall, No. 49, Marlboro’-street. 
favorable terms. 


2m. Jan. 14. 


PEW TO LET. 
O Let, a PEW in the Rev. Mr. Pierpont’s 
Church, pleasantly situated in the broad aisle, 
and completely furnished. 
the City Bank. 
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, PUMPS, comprising an assortment equal teanged 


; 200 pair men’s strong, well made Boots at’ 
275 § 


passion ; of uncommon snavyity and simplicity of | poe 
175 
100 


100 
600 


_ 400 


| not prove equal to his expectations—and cu 
| may rest assured that every article will be sold ati 


| patterns now worn. Aiso, 400 pair Ladies (Lafaye 





Bed ‘lick ; Stripes, Checks, and Ging- | 
, the TgxTH, that may be desired, in his usual salej 


former stock of CROUKER Y, GLASS and HARD | 
WARE, and W. i. GCODS, comprises a complete as- | so confident is he that his superior method isp 


3000 POUNDS refined Camphor—500 pounds 
best Turkey Opium—12,000 pounds 


fresh Juniper Berries, withan extensive assortment 


Orders for Foreign Markets executed on the most 


Apply to the Cashier of 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER GOODS 
CITY CLOTHES WARE-HO 





_. BRANCH BANE,) 
KELLEY & HUDSON, 
AVE received their Fall Supply of RIC 

pr peat suited to the appro. 
CLOTHS & CA , 
Gr Olive, B 
: Goobs. 
Bfack and Blue Ciorms, of superior 
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Lion Skin and Lafayette COATINGS, su; 













Ribbed CASSIMERES, of every fashionable § 
VESTINGS. a 


and coloured figured Velv 
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BL Sees 


Black 











HOSIERY, GLOVES and UMBRELLAS. = = = 
CLOTHING. oo se 
Camblet and Plaid CLOAKS—Cam] 
COATS—fashionable drab, blue and mixt 5 
Coats—SURTOUTS of every fashionable j¢ 
with and without capes—F ROCK COAT3__ 
COATS—TROWSERS and V ESTS—aj} in thy 
ern styleand faithfully made. ei 
Doe-skin Saints and Drawers, which are ugj 
sally approved—Flannel, Lambs-woo] ang We 
Shirts and Drawers—Linen and Colton SHin® 
Silk and plain Srocks—Berkley andother CR 47-2 
—Pocket handkerchiefs of every Geberintines. 
and French Berrs—Silk and cotton Sispendees oe 
every other article necessary for a gompbete aes 
ment. 7 
K. & H. assare their customers and the pub 
their store.will be found to contain as ce 
sortment of fashionable and elegant Goods ag: 
other essablishment of the kind in the United Stat 
aaa Fashions recently received. 
ct. 22. 

































































































































































BOSTON 

BOOT AND SHOE ESTABLISHME 
NO. 99, WASHINGTON-STREET.) 
ILLIAM 8. CHADWICK offers foras 
Fall and Winter Stock of BOOTS, SH@BE, 


Boot or Shoe Store in America, all of whichis 
made under his immediate inspection, and fe 
bility and workmanship, cannot be surpassed, en. 


ae 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


real calf-skin 
zentleman’s do. 
do. superior do. 
city made do. 
prime custom do. 
elegant de. = { 
real English Soal Boots, water proef, | 
boys elegant calf-skin Boots, from = 
$2,25 to § 
do. cow-hide Boots, from 1,75 to 
gentlemen’s elegant Dancing Pumps 
from 67 cents to |] 
do. do. heels $1,00to } 
do. Over Shoes, from $1,25 to 
calf-skin Shoes, of every description © 4 
from ‘$1,12 to & 
The above work is all warranted; any dedug 
satisfactory to the purchaser will be made, - shc i 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


300 
200 


75 
200 


do. 
do. 


300 
300 


do. 
do. 
do. 


above stated prices. 
He has also, in Store, 25 dozen Calf-Skins; 3 
Russia Sheeting ; 25 boxes No. 3 Ribbons, welf 
serted ; 604 pieces superior black Galloons ; 400) 
English Boot Soals, together with a large assorts 
of black and coloured Denmark Satin Velvetes 
Double Prunello, Boot Webbing, Boots Lasts 
every article in any way conneoted with ba bray 
of business, all of which are offered at whoiesale@ 
retail, at low prices for Cash. i a 
LADIES’ SHOES. d 
A very extensive assortment of Ladies dress S& 
consisting of black, white, and coloured Indigi 
French Satin Slippers, made very elegant ; 
black and coloured Velvetees, Demark Satin’ 
Double Prunellu Shoes, with and without 
Ladies kid, morocco and leather Boots, walking 
thin soaled Pumps, consisting of the most fashions 


Ties,a new pattern for walking shoes, made cf rez 
calf-skin, equal if not superior to any thing of theli 
in thig city. : 

Also, Ladies Pur Boots, Over Shoes, Moccasins, 

Misses, childrens and boys Shoes, of every di 
tion and price. 

Likewise, just received, 1 case French F 
Shoe’, consisting of black, greeny-pearl, and crim 
prices from 42 cts. to 75 cts. 4 

N. B. Measures taken for Ladies, Gentlemen, 4 
Misses Boots and Shoes, of every desctiption— 
no exertion shall be wanting to render his work: 
services acceptable to all fhose who may favour 
with their custom. Nov. & 


DR. N. BAKER, 

ENTIST, trom New-York, respectfully acqe 

the Ladies and Gentlemen of this metrop 

that he contmues to perform every operation 





peditious, and easy method, which is in every’ 
superior to the common manner of fixing Teeth f 


ble that he will have nocompensation ferany @ 
tions he may perform, until they are entirely 
with the work done. Those who may choo 
ploy him, will find that this mode of setting 
wholly unattended with pain or any inconvélay: 
whatever. He will insert teeth, from one to a we’ 
set, in such a way, that they will not become ‘OW 
nor lose their natural colour ; and ee eae : 
them, as well as their natural teeth ; and they § 
not be known from. their appearance to be artif 
He may be found at his room, No. 118, Washin ae 
street, formerly 70 Cornhill, next doer to Dr. Dy 
Apothecary Shop, or he will wait on those whom 4: 
wis!) it, at their houses. £4 
(cp Advice respecting Teetb, GRATIS. 
Oct. 15. 





DUPONT’S POWDER. 
CONSTANT Supply of this Fowder (whie 
equal to any Powder of its price made 
world.) Wholesale and Retail—price 23, 26,9 
50, 62 1-2, 70 and 87 1-2 cts. per Ib. at 65, 
street, by E. COPELAN dy 
SHOT wholesale and retail, on the most favowl 
terms, for sale as above. ‘aad 
Q¢PPPOWDER ofall quality and prices, and on 
most favourable terms—for sporting, shipping, B 
ing, or blowing rocks, wholesale and retail. J 
Oct. 15. 3m. ES 
BOSTON POCKET BOOK MANUFACTS 
AMES DYER, directly opposite the Old® 
has on hand, and is constantly manufac 
POCKET BOOKS and FANCY MORG 
WORK, of every description, which he offé 
sale on the most favourable terms, for cash or Cre 
April 23.—tf. oe 


SYRUP FOR PUNCH. 

ILAS PIERCE, No. 2, Sears’s Buildiugs, | 
street, has constantly, for sale, by the 
demijohn, or in bottles, Gould’s Compound § 
for Punch and Lemonade. Tryiag is the best 


















quality. Prepared and signed ty A. GG 
Charlestown, (Mass.) Ask for Gould’s # 
Syrup. 6m. Dec. # 





